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CHARLES NEWTON GOULD: 
‘““COVERED WAGON GEOLOGIST”’ 


By Mildred Armor Frizzell* 


The Covered Wagon Geologist! is the autobiography of Dr. 
Charles N. Gould, one of Oklahoma’s early geologists, as he wrote 
it in 1946, three years before he died at the age of seventy-eight 
years. Looking back over the past Dr. Gould created a delight- 
ful word counterpane from the highlights of his family life and 
geological career—as homespun in style as the coverlets used by 
his mother, in the ‘‘little log cabin, with clapboard roof and 
open fireplace’’ on Duck Creek, Eastern Ohio, where he was born 
on July 22, 1868. He was the son of Simon Gilbert and Anna 
Arvilla (Robinson) Gould. 


Lured by ‘‘the hope of better things to be’’ the Goulds 
moved west to Kansas in April, 1887 and settled on a farm in 
Kingman County, near Ninnescah?. Like most of their happy 
and hopeful friends, the Goulds lived in a dugout. Although it 
leaked when it rained, still they found it to be a comforting and 
warm protection from Kansas winter blizzards and a cooling 
and refreshing relief from the blistering summer winds. 


The heartbreak of seeing the results of a year’s labor in the 
fields burnt to a crisp by the searing Kansas summer sun, in- 


* Mildred Armor Frizzell (Mrs. John Frizzell) is former editor of the 
Shale Shaker, Oklahoma City Geclogical Society magazine, and continues 
as a contributor of articles to this and other publications that have a bearing 
on history in this part of the country. She was a teacher of geology at 
Oklahoma City University (1928-36). Mr. and Mrs. John Frizzell are widely 
known in histcrical and philatelic circles for their activity and fine contribu- 
tion to the centennial celebration of the Butterfield Overland Mail Stage 
that carried the first transcontinental U. S. mail overland (1858) between 
Missouri and California. Exactly 100 years later (1958), the Frizzells took 
their own old Concord stagecoach (beautifully restored) and their own 
horses (2 teams and a spare) with them in the caravan of cars that made the 
entire trip overland (a route of 2,795 mi., 1858) to celebrate the Centennial, 
from Tipton, Missouri to San Francisco, hitching up and driving the coach 
on the actual ground of the Butterfield Trail for programs held at many 
different towns along the way in Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and California. In this achievement, Mildred and John 
Frizzell made real history in 1958.—Ed. 


1 Covered Wagon Geologist. By Charles N. Gould. (University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman, 1959. Pp. xi, 268. 16 Ills. 2 Maps. $4.00). 

2 Mr. and Mrs. Simon Gould later bought a farm, a few miles east of town 
on the South Fork of the Ninnescah river where the old “Cannon Ball” Green’s 


stage road forded the river. The Concord stagecoach owned by the Oklahoma 
Historical Society once belonged to Mr. Green. 
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fluenced young Charles to turn to teaching. Charles like his 
ancestors was religious, frugal, ambitious and persevering. At 
the age of nineteen, he realized that although he had only the 
equivalent of an eighth grade education, obtained from country 
schools, he was as well qualified to teach school as most teachers 
in his community. After attending the summer Normal Insti- 
tute at Kingman, he was granted his first certificate to teach in 
the Hardserabble District during the winter of 1888-89. 


The thrilling conversion of Charles Gould to geology came 
the following summer. It was the geologic story of two slabs of 
red ripple-marked sandstone, from the banks of the Ninnescah 
River, as told by Professor L. C. Wooster, to a group of aspiring 
young teachers attending Normal Institute. Although he heard 
the word geology for the first time, on that hot July night, it 
became the “‘polaris’’ of his life. 


Charles experienced many hardships and privations, as a 
boy from the ‘‘raw’’ frontier plains of Kansas, trying to obtain 
geological training but he endured them all happily, with the 
loving help of his devoted family. Following graduation from 
Southwestern at Winfield, Kansas, Gould attended the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska in 1900 when he received his Masters’ degree 
and again in 1906 for his doctorate. Dr. Gould once said that he 
had set his goal early in life: 


I set for myself three tasks, three objectives, to be attained. First, 
I resolved that I would some day occupy the chair of Geology in some 
siate university; second, I hoped to become state geologist of some 
state; and third, I determined to know as thoroughly as one might 
know, in the course of his life, the geology and mineral resources of 
the southern part of the Great Plains and the Southwest. 


Within ten years of graduation, I had achieved the first two of 
these ambitions. I had organized the Department of Geology at the 
University of Oklahoma and had been appointed state geologist of 

Oklahoma. The third objective, to know the geology of the great South- 
west, has occupied my best endeavors for more than forty years. 


Gould taught the first class in geology at the University of 
Oklahoma the fall of 1900 when the University consisted of ‘‘one 
lone building in a forty-acre field, with rows of little trees, waist 
high.’’ What the University lacked at that time in the way of 
tradition and ivy-covered towers, was more than compensated 
for by the optimism, enthusiasm and dedication of the thirteen 
teachers of the University staff. 


Dr. Gould drew up the instructions that ‘‘have served as the 
constitution of the Oklahoma Geological Survey’’ and handed 
them to Governor Haskell on the morning of July 25, 1908 fol- 
lowing his appointment as the first director of the new Oklahoma 
Geological Survey which he guided and nurtured it for the next’ 
three years. 
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He tells with more than a tinge of sadness, of his resignation 
from the Oklahoma Geological Survey in 1911 and his ensuing 
thirteen years as a consulting geologist. Although Dr. Gould 
entered the consulting practice at a thrilling and opportune 
time, when there were many known anticlines in Oklahoma wait- 
ing to be drilled, still he was unfortunate in that the structures 
he drilled found only a ‘‘show”’’ of oil, while some of the struc- 
tures he mapped for his clients (for a small fee) made millions 
of dollars.® 


At the suggestion of Mr. Frank Buttram, of Oklahoma City, 
Dr. Gould returned to the Survey in 1924 to serve a second 
‘‘hiteh’’ as director. Once more he struggled with the perennial 
financial crises that haunt a survey as well as the research and 
publications, until 1931 when Governor Murray vetoed the sur- 
vey appropriation. 


Following the death of his beloved wife, Nina in 1935 he 
joined the National Park Service, serving in the Southwest. This 
eave him an opportunity to pursue his third great objective of 
life until he retired in 1940. A student to the last—he spent his 
final years reading on the average of a book a day and visiting 
the families of his two affectionate and gifted children, Lois 
and Don. 


Dr. Gould is known in history as ‘‘the Father of Oklahoma 
Geology,’’ and his life story is long past due. Among other early 
geological contributions, he made the first geological reconnais- 
sance trip across Oklahoma in a covered-wagon, as provided by 
the Oklahoma Territorial legislature; he published the first 
article on the general geology of Oklahoma Territory, in the 
Oklahoma Territorial Geological and Natural History Survey 
(the first scientific publication issued by the University of Okla- 
homa) ; he started the first University field trips in geology to 
the Arbuckle Mountains; he started the underground water re- 
sources study of Oklahoma in 1903, and was the fourth geologist 
to enter the consulting practice in Oklahoma. 


Dr. Gould became a prolific author, acting on the early 
advice of Professor S. W. Williston who said, ‘‘Whatever you 
do or do not do, Gould, begin early to publish. .... It is the 
scientific damnation of any young person starting out in a scien- 
tific career to go five years without publishing.’’ He published 
251 geological reports for the National Park Service during his 
five years with the service from 1935 to 1940.4 


3It was through the generous contributions of some of the early geologists 
whom Dr. Gould had he!ped that the publication of his memoirs was possible. 

“Dr. Carl Branson, Director of the Oklahoma Geological Survey has 
published a bibliography of Dr. Gould’s works. 
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Coming to Oklahoma before statehood stimulated in Dr. 
Gould a keen interest in Oklahoma history. He never missed an 
opportunity to weave some Oklahoma history into his scientific 
articles and field trips. Perhaps his most widely read book was 
Oklahoma Place Names, now a rare book which is to be repub- 
lished soon by the University of Oklahoma Press. 


Geologists and historians in years to come will note with 
increasing regret that those of us who knew and loved Dr. Gould, 
allowed so many of his experiences to remain in ‘‘his inkwell.’’ 
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ROCK MARY REPORT | 
By the Committee | 
May 1, 1960 
To Oklahoma Historical Society: 


Pursuant to our instructions, this Committee has completed 
its investigation and determination of which of the buttes, or 
natural mounds, in northern Caddo County in the vicinity of 
Hinton, is the renowned Rock Mary. Since the days of the gold 
rush of 1849, Rock Mary has occupied a most interesting and 
romantic place! in Oklahoma history, and is of sufficient his- 
torical importance to warrant definite determination of its exact | 
location and identity. There has been considerable confusion 
in modern times as to which of the buttes is in fact the one that 
the early emigrants named so euphoniously and relied upon as 
a land mark on the long journey to the West. 


The origin of the name and its first appearance in print is 
in the report? of Lieutenant James H. Simpson, of the Corps of 
Topographical Engineers, who was on the staff of Captain R. B. 
Marcy at the time he commanded an escort of an emigrant party 
from Fort Smith traveling in 1849 to the West. He wrote in his 
report: 


Starting from Rock Mary, the road runs through a series of nat- 
ural mounds, of which Rock Mary is one. These mounds, on account 
of their novelty and Indian-lodge shape, having already, some miles in — 
rear, engaged the attention of the traveler. I extract from my journal 
as follows, in regard to these mounds: 


“Camp No. 34, Wednesday, May 23.—Proceeding on about a mile, 
some hills of singular shape make their appearance, for the first time, 
bearing north 70° west; several have very much the appearance of 
immense Indian lodges. Nearing the first of these singularly formed 
hills, and it appearing more oddly shaped than any of the others, I 
started off alone to ascend it—reaching it just in time to scare up a 
wild turkey; and tying my horse to a black-jack tree at its base, I 
scrambled up to its summit. The novel character of the hill; its con- 
torted appearance; its sudden emergence from the plain around it; 
my having reached its pinnacle; it being an object of interest to be- 
holders in the distance;—all this had its complex influence upon me, 
and I felt correspondingly elated. Captain Marcy seeing me near the 
apex, suggested to me to unfurl (what I was about to do) a flag, and 
give it to the breeze. This I did, and soon I could see one person after 

1[llustrative of the wide popular interest, see the entire column devoted 
- Sees Mary in The Daily Oklahoman, “The Smoking Room” Sunday Nov. 

*Executive Document No. 12, 31st Congress, 1st Session, is the Report of 


the Secretary of War, Jan. 4, 1850, transmitting the Report and maps made by 
Lieut. J. H. Simpson. 
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(Photo by C. N. Gould, 1900) 
“CADDO COUNTY BUTTES” 


View from Camp of First Oklahoma Geological 
Survey Party, 1900. 


(Photo by C. N. Gould, 1909) 
Mode of Travel on Oklahoma Geological 
Survey, 1909. 


(Photo, April, 1960) 
GHOST MOUND 
One of the Natural Mounds, Caddo County 
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(Photo, April, 1960) 
In Red Rock State Park, South of Hinton, left to right: Mrs. Robert 
Dott, Muriel Wright, Mr. Dott, Mildred Frizzell, John Frizzeil, George 
H. Shirk, members Rock Mary Committee, 1966. 
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another, Lieutenant Harrison and Dr. Rogers among them, leaving the 
train to get a look from its summit. A person present suggested that 
it be named after an Arkansas young lady, (as much esteemed by the 
emigrants with whom she is in company, as she is by the officers,) it 
immediately fell in with the suggestion, and thereupon, with waving 
flag, proclaimed it to all concerned, that thenceforth, in honor of the 
said lady, the rock should be known as Rock Mary. Rock Mary, then, 
is the name of this fantastic formation—at least until it can be 
authenticated that some prior explorer had assumed the prerogative 
to call it something else. The rock is situated solitarily in a prairie 
plain; its height some sixty feet; its base some two hundred feet in 
diameter. In form it is like a pound-cake well puffed up and partially 
broken at its centre. Two turret-like projections are seen protruding 
from its top. In substance it is an unstratified sandstone, of a red 
color. In surface it is spirally corrugated, and, in places, somewhat 
gnarled, owing to the degradation caused by atmospheric and aqueous 
agents. During the latter part of our journey, a number of these hills 
have been seen. Besides the one just mentioned I ascended two others, 
one of them being about one hundred feet high. These two last have 
calcareous rock in association with red sandstone, One of these, of 
abutment shape, I noticed amorphous red sandstone to be the basis 
rock; next in the ascending series, 5 feet of red shale, finely shistose; 
next 8 feet of arenaceous limestone; and lastly, crowning the other 
formations, calcareous rock of massive character, containing crystals 
of carbonate of lime. I collected specimens of the lime formations.” 


With the Simpson report is an excellent map (for the time 
and circumstances) which will be referred to by this Committee 
as the ‘‘Simpson Map.”’ In his report, Lieutenant Simpson makes 
frequent reference to his ‘‘Journal’’ and efforts of the Com- 
mittee to locate the original of the journal in the National Ar- 
chives have been unsuccessful. 


Lieutenant Simpson explained the incompleteness of his 
map due to shortness of time available because of a change in his 
orders when he reached Santa Fe. He wrote: 


The instructions having in view, upon the completion of the map 
and report, my entering upon a new expedition, which should be con- 
cluded before winter, I have been correspondingly hurried in theif 
preparation, and this must be considered in connection with any 
defect that may be found to attach to them. The maps, however, I am 
inclined to believe, will be found full and complete in relation to 


every want which the emigrant or traveller might reasonably expect 
to have gratified. : 


In regard to the details of latitude and longitude, as well as the 
minute description of the route from day to day as we traveled it—all 
of which is necessary for a full expression of the country, physical 
and geographical, and as it affected the emigrants and the troops—this 
it is in my power to give; but, on account of the short notice at which 
IT have been instructed to furnish the maps and report, they must 


necessarily be deferred till after I return from the new exploration 
upon which I am ordered. 


The whole distance from Fort Smith to Santa Fe having been 
measured by a chain (Gunters chain or surveyor’s chain is 4 rods or 
66 feet and each link is 7.92 inches) and the bearings taken as far as 
Topofki Creek, by Captain Dent, and under my direction, every mile 
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for the balance of the way, the data furnished by these means, in con- 
nection with a knowledge of the magnetic variation which my observa- 
tions from time to time enabled me to obtain, have, with the occasional 
interpolation of an astronomical result, afforded me the means of get- 
ting up a series of maps which, I trust, will not be without their value 
to the emigrant and traveler. 


The maps, four in number, have been plotted upon the large scale 
of ten miles to the inch..... 


The Marey Expedition also used a viameter, an instrument 
attached to the wheel of a wagon, and by counting the revolu- 
tions of the wheel and multiplying that sum by the circumference 
of the wheel the distance could be determined, though less accu- 
rately than the chain method. 


INTRODUCTION 


The appelation given this land feature on Wednesday, May 
23, 1849, by Lieutenant Simpson and his friends became wide- 
spread in its use, and the name Rock Mary appears in a number 
of subsequent reports and writings. These were all examined by 
the Committee to obtain as much background information as 
possible, and were all searched for possible clues to aid in the 
identification. 


Captain Marcy, Lieutenant Simpson’s commanding officer, 
although present at the time, did not find it of sufficient interest 
to include the name in his own report’ and journal of the expe- 
dition. He wrote of the buttes in general: 


Continuing on this “Divide’’ for thirteen miles we passed several 
high mounds of a very soft red sandstone, rising up almost perpen- 
dicularly out of the open table land, and can be seen for a long dis- 
tance before reaching them. At the base of the southern mound, 
following an old Indian trail, it led us down into a deep ravine, where 
there is a fine spring of cool water, with wood and grass. 


Notwithstanding the absence of any reference by Captain 
Marcy to the name Rock Mary, the Committee found it most 
important to turn to the Marcy report, as supplemented by 
Lieutenant Simpson, for the necessary preliminary information’ 
concerning the route prior to reaching Rock Mary, the camps, the 
character of the topography, and the other natural features 


needful as introductory to the location of the specific terrain 
feature in question. 


The earliest sketch or drawing of the remarkable land fea- 
tures generally referred to as ‘‘the Natural Mounds’’ was done 


3 Executive Document No. 64, 31st Congress, Ist Session, is the Report of 


oe eee of War, transmitting the Report of Captain R. B. Marcy, Noy. 
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on October 1, 1845, by Lieut. J. W. Abert, also of the Corps of 
Topographical Engineers, upon his journey from Bent’s Fort, 
Colorado, to Fort Gibson. He sketched the buttes from a van- 
tage point on the north side of the Canadian, and from some 
eight miles away, with such accuracy that, based upon the loca- 
tion of Rock Mary as determined by our field investigation this 
Committee is satisfied that Rock Mary was located too far to his 
left to have been included in Lieutenant Abert’s drawing. 


The Committee examined the detailed reports of the explor- 
ations of Lieutenant A. W. Whipple and his party who in 1853 
traversed Oklahoma surveying a possible railroad route to the 
Pacific. These reports,® known generally as the Pacific Railroad 
Reports, are very complete and comprehensive. In the section 
captioned Itinerary, Whipple reports: 


August 29—Camp 29. Have travelled to-day nineteen miles, pass- 
ing “Rock Mary” and other mounds accurately described by Simpson 
and others. The first part of the march was over a pleasant country, 
with occasional springs, and a view of the Cross Timbers to the left. 
But entering among the remnants of mesas called ‘natural mounds” 
we found ourselves in the midst of a desert of sand. The mounds 
looked like the evil genii of an evil place, and we became impatient 
to reach the end of this dreary waste. At length, after going about 
ten miles, grass began to appear, and a rivulet was found, affording a 
place for camp. 


The ‘‘Itinerary’’ portion of the Railroad Reports was that 
used by Dr. Grant Foreman® in editing his volume, A Pathfinder 
in the Southwest, and has been widely studied. At this page of 
the ‘‘Itinerary’’ appears the woodcut entitled ‘‘Rock Mary,’’ 
which is the picture so often used. It should be noted that this 
woodeut has many differences from the original Mollhausen 
drawing in the Oklahoma Historical Society’s Whipple Collec- 
tion.’ This circumstance will be alluded to later in this report. 


The ‘‘Itinerary’’ is followed by a further report by Lieu- 
tenant Whipple, ‘‘Report on the Topographical Features and 
Character of the Country.’’ In this section (at page 11) Lieu- 
tenant Whipple writes: 

Leaving Deer Creek, we again crossed a series of plains inter- 


sected by small arroyos; the Cross Timbers being visible upon our left 
until we reached “Rock Mary”, one of the so-called natural mounds, 


4 Executive Document No. 438, 29th Congress, 1st Session, in the Report of 
the Secretary of War, June 12, 1846, transmitting the Report and maps of 
Lieut, J. W. Abert, dated August 9, 1845. 

5 Executive Document No. 78, 33rd Congress, 2nd Session. Volume III of 
the series is Lieut. A. W. Whipple, Report of Explorations for a Railway Route 
near of Thirty-fifth Parallel of North Latitude, from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific Ocean. Report dated June 30, 1855 (Washington, 1856). 

~ 6Grant Foreman, A Pathfinder in the Southwest (Norman, 1941). 

7 For details of the Whipple Collection, see “Itemized List of the Whipple 
Collection,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1950) 
Deco. 
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Blake’s Map of Whipple’s Route. Scale: I inch= 18.4 miles. 


which are from seventy-five to one hundred feet in height. These are 
horizontally stratified, and appear to be isolated remnants of the mesa 
formation which once covered this region. Beyond, the surface is level, 
sandy, and covered with extensive beds of gypsum of the best quality. 


The stream referred to by Lieut. Whipple as Deer Creek 
is identified as Spring Creek in Captain Marcy’s report, and is 
today known as Boggy Creek.® 


8 This stream appears as Spring Creek in Marcy’s Report and as Deer 
Creek in Whipple’s Report. At present it is known both as “Boggy Creek” and 
“Buggy Creek.” Remarkably, on State Highway 37, both names are used by 
the Highway Department at different crossings. The U.S. Geological Survey 
(1898-99) Map shows this creek as “Buggy Creek.” There is a tradition that 
the creek was named for one “Boggy” Johnson whose family had cattle ranches 
in this area after the period of the Civil War. Montford Johnson, a prominent 
Chickasaw rancher and stockman, bought out an old ranch at Silver City (2 
miles north of Tuttle) in 1878 and another, 5 miles west, near Minco, in 1883, 
both in this “Boggy Creek” region. His father, Charles Johnson, better known 
as “Boggy Johnson,” has been reported living in this region before his son, 
Montford, operated his ranches here. 

Charles Johnson, an Englishman, was appointed U. S. Agent to the Chick- 
asaws and came with them from Mississippi to serve at their first agency in 
the Indian Territory (1838), referred to as the Depot on the Boggy. This place 
became noted as Boggy Depot, located on Clear Boggy Creek in Atoka County. 
Because of his work at Boggy Depot, Charles Johnson was called “Boggy” John- 
son. He married a Chickasaw, and his son, Montford, was born at Boggy 
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This ‘‘topographical features’’ section is followed by a re- 
port by William P. Blake, a geologist of the office of the U. 8. 
Pacific Railroad Survey, captioned ‘‘Report on the Geology of 
the Route.’’ Mr. Blake (page 17) refers to Rock Mary: ‘‘Rock 
Mary is of similar origin. This is a well-known land mark, and 
is a striking and interesting object to the traveller on the monot- 
onous plains. Rock Mary owes its name to Lieutenant Simpson, 
who described it in his report of 1850.’’ Blake then quotes the 
portion of Simpson’s report on the naming of Rock Mary. 


With the Blake report is an excellent map of the route 
showing some pertinent geology. This map gives the location 
of Rock Mary and an enlarged portion of the map is attached. 
The Committee will hereafter refer to this as the ‘‘Blake Map.’’ 


As Section Two of the Blake portion of the Railroad Reports 
is a report by Jules Marcou, a noted geologist who accompanied 
Lieutenant Whipple. The text is in French, with the editorial 
note: ‘‘This paper is a copy of Mr. Marcou’s field-book, and is 
an exact transcript of the original rough notes as they were 
taken on the road or in camp.’’ Jules Marcou (p. 130) wrote: 


We followed the same very fine, red, argillaceous sandstone. The 
strata are horizontal, and beautiful exhibitions of denudations by 
water are seen. The first example near Spring Creek is composed of 
from eight to ten cones, having a height of about ten feet, of which 
Mr, Campbell made me a drawing. Afterwards, at Rock Mary, we saw 
eight or ten great cones truncated at the summit, and being from sixty 
to one hundred feet in elevation. The strata are horizontal, and thick 
strata of red sandstone predominate with alterations of red shales, 
more argillaceous and separating thin leaves. Two or three beds of 
siliceous limestone occur at the upper part, of a white grey color, 
very hard, and which have preserved the lower strata from denuda- 
tion; forming natural mounds. 


The Quartermaster of the Whipple Expedition was Lieu- 
tenant David S. Stanley. In his personal diary,® not intended 
by him as a formal or official report, he wrote: 


Monday 29th. Left the head of Deer Creek and marched twenty miles 
on the slope of the Canadian. The first part of the road hilly and the 
last few miles of the march level. We passed today the natural mounds 
of Marcy and the Rock Mary. These mounds are very curious in their 
appearance, some of them presenting the shapes of sugar loaves and 
others pyrimidal shapes as you approach them. They are made up of 
fragments of sandstone and must at one time have been a high range 
which the action of the elements has worn down in parts, leaving 
these natural mounds, which appear more strange, rising as they do 
from the level surface of the prairie. 


Depot. The Chickasaw agency was moved to near Fort Washita in 1844, and 
the agents were changed but Charles “Boggy” Johnson remained a wel] known 
figure and inter-married citizen of the Chickasaw Nation for many years. He 
moved over to the western part of the Nation about the time of the founding 
of Fort Arbuckle (1852). 

9Lona Shawyer, “Stanley Explores Oklahoma”, The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. XXII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1944) p. 266. 
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In addition to the foregoing formal reports of Lieut. 
Whipple, and his staff, his long hand field notes are extant, and 
form the basis of the Whipple collection of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society. In his original notebook,’ prepared no doubt on 
the spot and at the time of his visit, he wrote: ‘Monday Aug. 
29th. Got a late start but traveled 19 miles to Camp 29. Passed 
today Rock Mary and other hills similar to Simpsons descrip- 
tion. Water courses frequent to the right and left. Encamped 
on fine spring flowing rapidly toward the Canadian. Water and 
grass yet abundant.’’ 


With the Whipple Expedition as botanist and artist was 
Baldwin Méllhausen. His own published account" of his famous 
journey to the Pacific makes these references to Rock Mary: 


Where heavy rains have laid bare the ground, you see a reddish 
loam, crossed by white streaks of gypsum, which broaden as they 
proceed westward, until they reach the enormous bed of gypsum that 
begins at Fort Mary (sic) and the Natural Mounds (p. 133). 


We made a good day’s march from the point where Deer Creek 
is crossed, to the spot where you first catch sight of Rock Mary and 
the Natural Mounds, a group of bold steep hills in the thenceforward 
treeless plain. Up to this point no particular change in the character 
of the scenery is perceptible; there is the same juicy green in the 
prairies, the same low gnarled oaks in the woods, the same level road 
over which waggons and horses proceed at the same steady pace 
(p. 141). 


Mile after mile was passed, and the sun was sinking in the west 
when our train of waggons passed Rock Mary to the northward, wind- 
ing among the hills, westward of which our camp was to be pitched 
for the night, near a brook whose vicinity had long been manifested by 
the presence of cotton-wood trees. The Natural Mounds, the chief of 
which bears the name of Rock Mary, are a chain of conical hills, lying 
separate, but scattered in a direction from north-west to south-east; 
they are all about equal in height, namely, about eighty feet, and cov- 
ered with a horizontal stratum of red sandstone. They appear to be 
the remains of a former elevated plain, which has been preserved from 
complete destruction by the upright masses of rock contained in it; 
and this seems the more probable, because on the flat plains to the 
west, you find what looks like a range of columns; consisting of blocks 
of sandstone lying so regularly one upon another, that it ig not easy 
at first to be convinced that these—not perhaps imposing, but cer- 
tainly surprising structures, have been formed solely by the hand of 
nature, or left thus after a comparatively recent convulsion (p. 153). 


10 The original Whipple Journals were edited and published by Muriel H. 
Wright and George H. Shirk, “The Journal of Lieutenant A. W. Whipple,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVIMII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1950) p. 276. 

11 Heinrich Baldwin Méllhausen, Diary of a Journey from Mississippi to 
the Coasts of the Pacific, translated by Mrs. Percy Sinnett (London, 1858) 2 
vols. The Oklahoma portion of the Diary has been edited by Muriel H. Wright 


and George H. Shirk, “Artist Méllhausen in Oklahoma,” The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. XXXI, No. 4 (Winter 1953-54) p. 392. 
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: It is important to understand that Méllhausen was writing 
in German, and the translation into English was done in Eng- 
a by a translator unfamiliar with the local situation or physi- 
ecal acts. 


In the fall of 1858 Lieutenant Edward F. Beale was di- 
rected to survey a route from Fort Smith along the Canadian 
River to the Colorado. He passed along by Rock Mary, and 
reports :!2 


Nov. 29—Travelling over a magnificent prairie nine miles, with abun- 
dant timber in sight and occasional herds of buffalo, we passed the 
Rock Mary, a singular sandstone butte with forked summit, about two 
miles to our left, and soon after encamped near some curious sand- 
stone buttes, which I called after the commander of my escort, 
“Steen’s Buttes.” From the one nearest us, which I ascended, the view 
Was magnificent. Off to the south sixty or seventy miles the Wichita 
Mountains were in plain sight, and also many wooded lines marking 
water-courses and ravines leading to the Washita. To the west the 
boundless prairie spread out before us, and to the north the timber 
of the Clear Creek could be traced to its mouth in the Canadian, the 
line of which latter stream was well defined by its timber and banks. 


The name Enoch Steen is important in the history of Okla- 
homa, and the Committee feels it most appropriate that his name 
survives in our state in this manner. 


In 1860 the Abbé Em. Domenech published in London a 
report on his experiences during seven years of missionary and 
religious work in the Southwestern United States. He writes 
of Rock Mary (Vol. I, p. 159) either from personal observation 
or from a careful reference to Lieutenant Simpson: 


On the right bank of the Canadian, and at a short distance from 
the river, is to be seen a series of natural tumuli, and of columns of 
sandstone, varying from sixty to ninety feet in height, which resemble 
the gigantic pillars of a collosal temple. Among the most curious of 
the tumuli we must cite the Rock Mary, which looks like an observa- 
tory, similar in form to a sugar-loaf, and is surmounted by two turrets 
of singularly graceful effect. These earthly masses appear to be the 
remnants of a geological formation, superior to the actual soil and 
decidedly more ancient. In all probability they were caused by the 
powerful action of the great inundations of the deluvian epoch, rather 
than by the slow effects of rain and time. Be this as it may, it is evi- 
dent that an upper crust, composed principally of red sandstone, 
covered all this country many centuries ago; this crust has peen 
ploughed up and almost entirely carried off by the floods; there now 
only remain a few vestiges of it scattered over the surface of the 
ground, but still erect, as if to invite science to penetrate the secrets 


of the wilderness. 


12 Executive Document No. 42, 35th Congress, Ist Session, Lieut. 1B (dg 
Beale’s Report of a wagon road from Fort Smith to the Colorado River. The 
Oklahoma portion has been reprinted in Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XII, 
No. 1, (March, 1934) p. 89. 

13 The Abbe Em. Domenech, Seven Years’ Residence in the Great Deserts 


of North America, London, 1860 (2 vols.). 
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Facing this page in his narrative, the Abbé has inserted a 
colored lithograph of a mound with two turrets and appearing 
somewhat like the Méllhausen drawing. This picture in cap- 
tioned ‘‘Natural Hill’’ and it may be that the Abbé intended 
this to be a representation of Rock Mary. However, after care- 
ful study and comparison, this Committee believes that it 1s more 
likely a copy of a colored lithograph captioned, ‘‘A Conical Hill, 
500 Feet High, Standing in the Valley of Laguna Colorado,” 
appearing in the Blake portion of Volume III of the Railroad | 
Reports (p. 25). 


With these citations to the historical references to this land 
feature, the Committee then turned its attention to a preliminary 
investigation, prior to the trip to the field, of the possible loca- 
tions of Rock Mary and means for its identification. 


PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION 


The conspicuous buttes pictured by Abert, and referred 
to in all the reports, are composed of shale and capped by the 
resistant Weatherford dolomite, which occur in the lower part 
of the Cloud Chief formation in this area, and are underlain by 
the Rush Springs sandstone. All these rocks are of Permian age. 
Marcou described the rock now called Weatherford dolomite as 
““beds of siliceous limestone .... of a white grey color, very hard, 
and which have preserved the lower strata from denudation ;} 
forming natural mounds.’’ 


The Rush Springs sandstone in this area is of fairly uniform 
character and thickness, and is one of the principal sources of 
ground water in western central Oklahoma. Consequently, the 
area of its outcrop abounds with springs and constant-flow 
streams, and is further characterized by a dense growth of black- 
jack oak—the ‘‘Upper Cross Timbers’’ of Marey and others. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous character of the Rush Springs; 
sandstone is the large-scale cross-bedding or false-bedding, in 
which laminations inclined 20° to 30° from the horizontal extend| 
through a thickness of five to forty feet, separated by horizontal 
strata six inches to two feet thick. The surface of the Rush 
Springs sandstone has been extensively dissected by erosion into! 
a rough terrain, with numerous small, and a few moderately 
large, buttes rising above the general surface. 


f 
} 


The Committee is indebted to Dr. Carl C. Branson, Director 
of the Oklahoma Geological Survey, for making available th 
aerial photographs of the area. With the help of Dr. Willia 
Ham and Mrs. Mildred Reeds of the Survey, the Committee was 
afforded a close and excellent examination of the region, an 


the viewing of each of the terrain features with the stereoscopi 
aids was most valuable. 


Tage ee © 
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It was at once apparent to the Committee that the first step 
should be a correlation and adjustment between the Simpson and 
Blake maps and, in turn, both to modern maps of the area. The 
U. S. Geological Survey geologic map of 1954 and the Binger 
Quadrangle (15” series) topographic sheet were utilized. By 
photographic reproduction the Simpson, Blake and geologic maps 
were rendered to the same scale and compared by over-lays. 


The Committee agreed upon the following ties between the 


three maps: 


1. Near Minco (Township 10 North, Range 7 West) : 


a. 


All three maps are in close agreement on the big bend of 
Boggy Creek. Correlation was assumed by the Committee. 
Marcy’s Camp 31 is two miles south of this hig bend. 
Whipple’s Camp 26 is 34% miles southeast of the big bend 
(Blake map) and would be about at the northwest corner 
of Section 13. 

The Marlow formation contains some gypsum and crops 
out in this vicinity. This would correlate with “Gypsum 
begins” of the Simpson map and “We have seen detached 
pieces of gypsum today” of Marcy. 

The Canadian River on Blake map is in fair agreement 
with modern maps from Township 12 North, Range 10 
West all the way to Township 10 North, Range 6 West. 
Southward flowing streams south of Camp 26 (Blake 
map) could be forks of Salt Creek south of Minco in 
northern Grady County. 


2. Near Weatherford: 


a. 


From Camp 34 to Camp 35 (May 24), along a road on the 
divide between the Canadian and Washita Rivers, Marcy 
reported: ‘We are now passing through a country where 
gypsum is found in great quantities .... at our encamp- 
ment tonight we have water that is bitter and unpalat- 
able.” This is the first mention of gypsum since Camp 
31; and Marcy reports Gypsum in the next four day’s 
travel. They are thus traveling on the outcrop of Cloud 
Chief formation. 

At Camp 35, Simpson map shows small streams flowing 
north and south from the divide, which have resemblance 
to drainage on modern maps in Weatherford area. 

The hachures on Blake map between Whipple’s Camps 29 
and 30 must represent the escarpment of Cloud Chief 
gypsum. The position is in close agreement with outcrops 
and outliers in Townships 11 and 12 North, Ranges 13 to 
15 West on modern maps. Whipple reports an abundance 
of gypsum. The gap in escarpment through which Whip- 
ple passed (Blake map) is certainly near Weatherford; 
and seems close to Marcy’s Camp 35. Correlation was as- 
sumed by the Committee. 

The Washita River and its north tributaries shown on 
Blake map in Townships 12 and 13 North, Ranges 17 and 
18 West match quite well with modern maps. 
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The Committee made every effort to correlate the route of 
Simpson and Marcy and the route of Whipple with modern 
maps. The following correlations were deemed important : 


1. Location of Camp 33: 


a. 


Marcy on May 22 continued up the south side of Boggy _ 


Creek three miles (from Camp 32), crossed to the divide 
between Spring [Boggy] Creek and the Canadian River 


one mile from the latter; continued same distance from | 


the river to the head of Spring | Boggy |] Creek to Camp 383. 


Simpson map shows Camp 83 six or seven miles from the | 


Canadian River. It is necessary to locate this camp about 
four miles from the river to fit all subsequent ties. 

Marcy on May 23 turned slightly to left and after two 
miles struck the main divide between the Canadian and 
Washita Rivers. This divide is narrow and may be pre- 
cisely located on modern maps, and the Committee be- 


lieves that the route for May 23 may thus be determined | 


exactly. 

Simpson wrote that from Camp 383 the party proceeded 
about a mile and saw hills of singular shape North 70° 
West. If his bearing was correct and at the time he was 
located on the main divide, h:s bearing was from a point 
of observation semewhere near the center of Township 
11 North, Range 10 West. The Committee determined to 
survey this area in the field and try and locate a vantage 
point for an observation as described by Simpson. 


2. Location of the mounds: 


a. 


Leaving Camp 383, Marcy turned left and after two miles 
struck the main divide; and then continued on the divide 
for thirteen miles and passed several mounds. At the 
base of the southern mound he reported an Indian trail 
leading to deep ravine and spring. This could be either 
the hill in Sections 8 and 9, Twp. 11 North, Range 12 
West; or the “Lone Mound” in Section 3; or the eastern- 
most mound located in Section 1. The Committee was un- 
able to determine which mound Marcy called the southern 
mound. 


Simpson’s map shows Camp 34 southeast of a stylized 
group of six mounds, four miles west of another mound 
north of the road, and about seven miles northwest of 
Rock Mary, which is shown south of the route. Rock 
Mary is shown on the Simpson map as eleven miles west 
of Camp 33, 


The route may be plotted on modern maps, but the dis- . 


tances from Camp 33 to the mounds are about three miles 
too great when compared with Simpson’s map and Marcy’s 
journal. 


The mounds shown on the Simpson Map do not fit the 


modern geologic map. The Committee assumed that the | 
group of six are those prominent mounds in the gsouth- | 
east portion of Township 12 North, Range 13 West, but | 
if so they are shown by Simpson about six miles too far | 


northeast. Also they fail to correlate with the Blake map 
by about the same distance. 
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e. On the Blake Map the eastern mound fits with the mounds 
the southeast portion of Township 12 North, Range 13 
ast. 


After the completion of the foregoing preliminary correla- 
tion of the three maps, the Committee met for the evening of 
Friday, March 25, 1960, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. John D. 
Frizzell, and entered upon a study of the material and the ini- 
tial correlation of the maps in order to adopt the tenets, limiting 
factors and other principles required before any given mound 
meets the tests required for Rock Mary: 


After a discussion of all of the foregoing, the following were 
considered by the Committee, and became a part of the necessary 
tests required for Rock Mary. 


1. Simpson wrote, “Nearing the first of these singularly formed 
hills, and it appearing more oddly shaped than the others. 
....” This establishes Rock Mary as (a) the easternmost, and 
(b) most oddly shaped. 

2. Simpson wrote Rock Mary is “situated solitarily in a prairie 
plainwn se ” This establishes that Rock Mary is by itself and not 
in a group of other mounds. 

3. The dimensions are given by Simpson as 60 feet in height and 
200 feet in diameter. 

4. To qualify the rock must at least resemble the woodcut in 
Whipple’s report and the Moéllhausen drawing. 

5. Both the Simpson and Blake maps agree essentially on the 
general position of Rock Mary, but place its location in about 
the center of Township 11 North, Range 11 West, in Sugar 
Creek Valley and five miles south of the divide between the 
Canadian and the Washita. 


As any location such as in Sugar Creek Valley (necessary 
if the maps are to be relied upon literally) would require re- 
jection because that would not be in a prairie plain, and further- 
more, anything in such a location would be difficult or impos- 
sible to be seen by a stranger travelling for the first time along 
the divide between the two rivers. In view of this the Committee 
agreed to place the map locations as shown by Simpson and 
Blake secondary to the written descriptions, but also agreed that 
the maps would be of primary use in locating the general area 
of investigation. 


Comparison of the maps of Simpson and Blake with modern 
maps shows a fair general agreement, and thus locates Rock 
Mary within a four mile circle immediately southwest of Hinton. 
Considering the quality of their mapping, together with the 
probability that features not in immediate and close proximity 
to their routes were sketched in, rather than measured and 
plotted, perhaps no closer exact ties could be expected now, over 
100 years later. The stylized mapping by hachures of the six 
mounds northwest of Camp 34 on Simpson’s map indicates by 
way of example the degree of sketching and improvisation. 
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Having confirmed the location of Rock Mary in the area | 


southwest of Hinton, the identity of the particular hill sought 


to be established as Rock Mary would be established to the satis- | 


faction of the Committee if it (1) is easternmost of the con- 


spicuous mounds; (2) stands by itself and can be seen from the | 
‘divide between the Canadian and Washita Rivers; (3) at least | 
resembles the woodeut in the Whipple’s report and the original | 
Mollhausen drawing; and (4) answers Simpson’s vivid and de- | 


tailed description. 


With an agreement on the essential tests required for the rock 
to qualify as Rock Mary, the Committee agreed to depart for the 
field the following morning and to check carefully each and 
every mound and terrain feature in the area, and upon applica- 
tion of the above tenets, to determine if the true Rock Mary is 
capable of identification. 


Other spots of historic interest along the necessary route 
were not to be overlooked, and thus the itinerary of the Com- 
mittee included places of historical interest not related to the 


subject at hand, but which will be included in the Committee | 


report in the cause of completeness. 


ITINERARY 1960 


Stop 1. The Committee made its first stop about two miles 
south of the Canadian River, at the intersection of highways 
U.S. 81 and State 37, in northwestern Grady County. From this 
point the approximate location of Marey’s Camp 31 (See. 10, 
Twp. 9 N., R. 7 W.) could be seen, located south of Minco and 
south of Boggy Creek. This is near the big bend of Boggy Creek 
where it changes the direction of its course from the southeast 
to northeast, flowing into the Canadian River. 


Stop 2. Taking Highway 37 west from Stop 1, the Com- | 


mittee stopped briefly at the crossing of Boggy Creek. The 


Committee believes that Marcy and his emigrant train crossed | 
Boggy Creek within a few hundred yards of the present high- | 


way bridge in Section 20, Twp. 10 N, R. 8 W. 


Stop 3. To follow Marcy’s route, the Committee turned | 
north on the section line road west of the Boggy Creek bridge and _ 


proceeded north and west up onto the divide, with a stop on the 
township line along Section 6. From this point there is a beau- 
tiful view of the Canadian River and the site of the ford on the 
old military road from Darlington to Fort Sill. 


Stop 4. The Committee retraced the route a few miles 
east, down to the south bank of the Canadian River to visit the 
site of the home of Major George Washington, a prosperous 
Caddo Indian who owned a large ranch on the south bank of 
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the river at the time of the Civil War. George Washington, 
Caddo Chief, was made commander of the frontier guard, 
‘‘Caddo Battalion,’’ with the rank of Major. The Guard was 
organized during the summer of 1864 by the Confederate mili- 
tary authorities to prevent raids by the Comanches and other 
western tribes on the frontier settlements of the more civilized 
Indians to the east. He accepted this responsibility with the 
understanding that under no condition was he to lead his band 


in combat against the white man. Nothing today remains of | 


‘‘Caddo’’ George Washington’s once pretentious home place. 


Stop 5. The Committee proceeded west past the three 
county (Grady, Caddo and Canadian) corner and turned north- 
west onto State Highway 37. At this point the highway follows 
closely the divide between the Washita and the Canadian water- 
sheds. The divide is but a few feet wider than the right-of-way. 
Here at Stop 5, the Committee noted with great interest the 
extreme narrowness of the divide and that today’s Highway 37 
is certainly on the exact trace used by the early wagon trains. 


Stop. 6. After crossing Boggy Creek near its head in Ca- 
nadian County the Committee turned south on the section line 
road past Highland School (NE14 Sec. 29, Twp. 11 N., R. 10 


W.) to the Caddo County line and there turned west. Following | 


it west as the road dips south into Caddo County and climbs up 
onto a divide, the Committee made Stop 6. It was from this loca- 
tion (NW1,4 Sec. 5, Twp. 10 N., R. 10 W.) that the Committee 
had the first glimpse of the Natural Mounds, some twelve miles 
to the northwest. A few feet south of the road at this point is 
a U.S.G.S. bench mark, giving the elevation as 1,631 feet. The 
Committee was searching the area for a view of the mounds that 
would comply with Simpson’s bearing of ‘‘N. 70° W.”’ although 
it was recognized that Stop 6 was located too far to the south. 


Stop 7. The route took the Committee through Kickapoo 
Creek canyon, where the route turned north on the Caddo- 


Canadian County line. Stop 7 was on the range line between | 


Sections 25 and 30, Twp. 11 N., and Ranges 10 and 11 West. | 


From this divide the Lone Mound in Section 3 was clearly visible 


and possibly the top of the lower mound in Section 1 (Twp. 1] 
N., 8. 12 W.). 


Stop 8. Following the dirt county road with its turn to the ' 


east, after a short distance the Committee stopped for another 


view of the mounds, halting on the section line between Sec- | 


tions 19 and 30. 


Stop 9. The Committee turned north across Section 19, | 


Twp. 11 N., R. 10 W. and followed the county road north and 
east to the point where it again joins Highway 87. This loop 
drive afforded a number of views of the mounds, but was too far 
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west to encircle the location of Marcy’s Camp 33, believed to be 
somewhere in Section 30, Twp. 11 N., R. 9 W. A short distance 
north (between Sections 18 and 17) from the highway intersec- 
tion, the Committee stopped at the 1,700 foot elevation contour 
for a further view of the mounds. From Stops 6 to 9 the Com- 
mittee was endeavoring to find where Simpson could have been 
on Wednesday, May 23, 1849, when he recorded: ‘‘ Proceeding on 
(from Camp 33) about a mile, some hills of singular shape made 
their appearance, for the first time, bearing north 70 degrees 
west ; several have very much the appearance of immense Indian 
lodges.’’ It is recognized that Stop 9 is more than ‘‘about a 
mile’’ from the suggested location of Camp 33, but the exact 
locations given by Marcy and Simpson may not today be pre- 
cisely resolved. 


Stop 10. Continuing farther north of Highway 37, the 
Committee stopped for another view from the 1,720 foot con- 
tour. Here again the divide between the two rivers narrows to 
approximately 100 feet, so it was evident that the point of Stop 
10 was on the trace of the Marey Expedition. 


Stop 11. Noon came in the vicinity of Hinton, a modern 
town on the route along which the early emigrants passed. Al- 
though the day started cold, damp and overcast, by noon the sun 
was bright. A picnic lunch was enjoyed with the beauty of the 
canyon of Red Rock State Park and the protection it afforded 
from the north wind. 


Locatine Rock Mary 


Hinton, in Section 34, Twp. 12 N., R. 11 W., is situated 
exactly on the divide between the Canadian and the Washita 
Rivers. So located, the trace of the Marcy route passed over the 
present townsite. The Committee determined to depart from 
Hinton, keeping by the use of country roads on the crest of the 
divide, and to determine in this manner the most easterly of the 
mounds. If such a mound met the other tests, and none of the 
other mounds offered possibilities by reason of one or more 
similarities, then the Committee could materially narrow its 
search. 


The road on the half-section line due west from Hinton fol- 
lows quite well the divide in question; and upon redching its 
termination at the section line between Sections 31 and 82, it was 
realized that the divide was moving to the north due to the 
northward-reaching fingers of the branches of Sugar Creek. 
From the highest ground in the Northeast Quarter of Section 
31, there suddenly loomed into view approximately two miles to 
the southwest a most singular feature, resembling on the horizon 
a barn or other farm structure, with two projections on the top 
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somewhat like modern ventilators often seen on better type 
barns. 


As the Committee proceeded west along the north line of the 
Section, the view became more startling; and after making 
the comparison to the farm building, the Committee reflected 
that now, one hundred years later, we were making the same 
comparison as did Lieutenant Simpson, each referring to a man- 
made structure in common understanding at the time. 


Without doubt the location of the Marey route would follow 
very closely to the north section line of Section 31, probably 
through north half of the section. In the east half of Section 
36 (Twp. 12N., R. 12 W.) is an area of high ground rising above 
the 1,700 contour ring; and from such a vantage point the nat- 
ural feature first sighted more than a mile to the east, appeared 
most prominent. 


Inspection revealed that the mound in question is located in 
The Northwest Quarter of Section 1, Twp. 11 N., R. 12 W., and 
it was this mound that the Committee finally determined to be 
the renowned Rock Mary. A deep and wooded ravine runs due 
north from the main thread of Sugar Creek across the center of 
Section 1 and north into Section 386; and so, if in fact Lieu- 
tenant Simpson caught his first glimpse from a point on or near 
the divide, he most certainly was in Section 36 at the moment. 


The Rock is located upon the farm of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Ballou (Box 152, Hinton). They came to the region in 1901, and 
their son, Frank, who now farms the place, was born on the farm 
in 1905. Having lived there all of his life, Frank Ballou talked 
with much interest of the earlier history of the area. As far as 
he knew, although he had long heard of ‘‘Rock Mary,’’ no one 
locally had assumed that the feature on his parent’s farm was 
Rock Mary. It has always been assumed, he reported, without 
localizing the rock in question, that Rock Mary was one of the 
more prominent land features farther to the west. 

Rock Mary is located in an ampitheater shaped depression, 
on a slight divide formed by two small tributaries of Sugar 
Creek, but the base of the rock is lower than the surrounding 
terrain on the north and west. This circumstance makes the vis- 
ibility from the north and east rather tricky, and it would have 
been possible for Lieut. Simpson or the others to have passed 
nearby and missed the view entirely. The fact that it was seen 
as described by Simpson makes it inescapable that the Marcy 
route was across Sections 31 and 386, as mentioned above. 

The rim of the depression is farmed close down to the base 
of the rock. To reach the location, one is required to walk down 
across the slope of the amphitheater for a distance of several 
hundred yards from the Ballou barnyard. Upon reaching the 
site, the Committee was impressed by the accuracy of Lieutenant 
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Simpson’s description, which is as apt and fitting today as 
though it had been recently penned. The size, area, character 
of rock, even to being ‘‘spirally corrugated”’ (cross-bedded) and 
other features were carefully checked by the Committee, and no 
Inconsistencies were evident. A comparison of the woodcut ap- 
- pearing in the Railroad Reports and the original Méllhausen 
drawing of the Historical Society indicates that the Méllhausen 
drawing is the more accurate and probably was sketched, if made 
on the location, from the northwest. The delineator preparing 
the Whipple woodcut (it is signed ‘‘Roberts SC’’) in using the 
customary license, worked changes that are evident when both 
are compared on the site with the original subject. 


The surface of the rock is deceptive, appearing easy of 
ascent, when in fact the opposite is true. The sandstone is spall- 
ing badly; and the rock is steep, with almost sheer faces 10 to 
twenty feet high. Actually, the ascent is quite dangerous. George 
Shirk and Minette Frizzell made the climb to the ‘‘two turret 
like projections ..... protruding from the top.’’ For want of a 
flag to unfurl, they removed their coats, which while wildly 
whipped about by the wind became the subject of photographs 
from below. The south turret is higher and larger, with a flat 
top of several square feet, and it is not without interest to assume 
that it was from that perch of the two that Lieutenant J. W. 
Simpson proclaimed his elation. As there is not space on the 
south turret for two people, perhaps the second arrival found 
the north turret for his perch. 


The use of soft soled shoes is urged for anyone wishing to 
make the climb, and the Committee urges that the ascent is 
harder than it looks. On the north turret, in a protected place, 
is a well defined and wind eroded carving reading J. T. Johnson 
1885. Mr. Frank Ballou reported remembering without question 
seeing the carving as a boy, and there appears no reason why it 
should not be taken at its face value. The rock contains many 
other initials and names, carved here and there, but none ap- 
peared noteworthy. 


After an investigation of the other candidates for Rock 
Mary, it was realized that all must be eliminated. Were it to be 
assumed that Lieutenant Simpson could have missed completely 
the feature in Section 1, then the very prominent Lone Mound 
in Section 3, which could not have been missed under any cir- 
cumstance, would have been the ‘‘first of these singularly shaped 
hills’? that he saw, and so the possibility that any other of the 
buttes to the west could be Rock Mary is thus eliminated. Lone 
Mound can be excluded because it is more than 100 feet high, 
compared with Simpson’s figure of 60 feet, it is flat-topped and 
without turrets, and in all other particulars fails to answer 
Simpson’s detailed description. 
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The Committee reached a final determination that the un- 
usual land feature on the Ballou farm in the Northwest Quarter 
of Section 1, Twp. 11 N., R. 12 W. is in fact the celebrated and 
famous Rock Mary. All of the tests or requirements laid out pre- 
viously by the Committee had been met, and the feature fits in 
every detail. 

The Committee gave attention to locating some spot or place 
on the surrounding terrain from which a view identical to that of 
the Whipple woodcut or the original Méllhausen drawing (Okla- 
homa Historical Society) would be possible. There appears to 
be no such location. The Moéllhausen drawing does not bear the 
caption Rock Mary, which title has been added in the printed 
Whipple report. To this there appears little significance. The 
Committee concluded that as the original Mollhausen drawing 
in the Society’s collection is on clean, unworn and unsoiled 
paper, it must have been made by the artist at a studio or similar 
location, using perhaps rough sketches made at the time of his 
visit and later lost. At such time, Méllhausen no doubt exer- 
cised the artist’s prerogative of adding features for the sake of 
a pleasing design. The delineator Roberts when he prepared the 
drawing for the woodcut in the Whipple Report, never having 
seen Rock Mary personally, used further and additional license, 
even to the extent of adding a third Indian rider in the fore- 
ground. 


GHost Mounp 


While in the region, the Committee wished to locate Ghost 
Mound, a terrain feature of importance in Indian lore like 
Lover’s Leap (Medicine Bluff No. 3) of the Medicine Creek 
locality. The section line road just north of the Ballou quarter- 
section is open to the west, passing to the north of Lone Mound 
(Section 3) and to the south of the six buttes in Twp. 12 N., 
R. 13 W., to its junction with State Highway 58. Four miles 
south of the junction, the Committee turned west and located 
Ghost Mound in the Northwest Quarter of Section 30, Twp. 11 
N., R. 18 W., just east of the Washita County line. The feature 
is quite interesting in appearance, and presents a difficult climb 
for the hearty. There is much local legend and lore connected 
with Ghost Mound, and the Committee hopes that its exact 
location will continue a matter of permanent record and that it 
becomes more widely known. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS!4 
The Committee concludes and recommends: 


1. That the natural feature in the Northwest Quarter of 
Section 1, Twp. 11 N., R. 12 W. is Rock Mary. This is not sub- 
ject to serious challenge when the facts are analyzed in detail 
and with care. 
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2. That the Mollhausen drawing of the Society is more 
accurate than the woodcut in the Railroad Reports, and was 
apparently sketched from a point northwest of the mound, al- 
though there may be some point east of Rock Mary, from which 
a view could be secured resembling the background of the Méll- 
hausen drawing. 


3. That the foreground appearing in both drawings is inac- 
curate, and was added for artistic effect without regard for 
literal accuracy. 


4. That two on-site (Type B) markers be placed at Rock 
Mary. One should be at the base, facing west, telling of the 
Rock; and the other, without concrete pedestal, placed directly 
on the north face of the south turret, giving recognition to Lieu- 
a Simpson’s romantic exploit on Wednesday, May 23, 

49, 


5. That the present road side (Type A) marker now on U. 
S. Highway 66 be moved to a location on the south edge of the 
town of Hinton, and no change in text or directional wording 
would be required; and that an additional Type A marker, 
devoted to Rock Mary, be placed south of Hinton in con- 
nection with Red Rock State Park. It is realized that Rock 
Mary may not be seen from such location, but as State Parks 
always contain sight-seers and others with leisure time, such 
a location would reach the greatest number of people. 


6. That anew Type A marker to be denominated ‘‘Steen’s 
Buttes’’ be prepared for a suitable location along U. 8. Highway 
66 near the Hinton junction. 


7. That a Type B marker be placed north of the Canadian 
River, at a suitable location on high ground, to indicate the 
site from which Lieut. Abert paused on October 1, 1845, to 
sketch the buttes to the south. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Robert H. Dott, Chairman 
Mildred Armor Frizzell 
John D. Frizzell 
R. G. Miller 
George H. Shirk 
Muriel H. Wright 


14 Enclosures: The Committee adds as Annexes which are found here in 
this report: 
a. Map of Committee’s itinerary. 
Simpson map enlarged to 1:300,000 scale. 
Blake map enlarged to 1:300,000 scale. 
U.S.G.S. Binger Quadrangle (15’ series) 1951. 
Overlay of U.S.G.S. geologic map, 1954. 
Collection of photographs taken by the Committee March 26, 1960. 
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APPENDIX 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


Aerial photographs (taken from airplanes at high altitudes) 
of the earth’s surface are beneficial to the historians as well as 
the geologists and countless other science. 


The exact culture of an area may be seen on an aerial photo- 
eraph. A geologic map shows only those landmarks considered 
essential by the maker of the map. 


The relief of the surface as seen an aerial photographs is in 
complete detail. This is most helpful in locating old trails and 
natural landmarks. 


Aerial photographs are completely objective. This is a 
quality essential to all fields of research. 


The photos (stereo pair) reproduced here are from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Commodity Stabilization Service, 
Western division, Salt Lake City, Utah. A set covering the 
entire state of Oklahoma is available and would be a great asset 
to the Oklahoma Historical Society Library. 


The relief of the surface appears flat on these aerial photo- 
graphs, therefore it 1s necessary to use some means of bringing 
out the relief to get the full benefit of these photos. This can be 
accomplished by viewing the pictures through a stereoscope 
which is an optical apparatus that gives relief to the aerial 
photographs. 


This same stereoscopic effect can be obtained by viewing 
simultaneously a pair of overlapping aerial photographs which 
present different viewpoints of the same area, in such a manner 
that the view of each eye is restricted to a single photograph. 


We have reproduced for study, the stereo pair of Rock Mary 
and vicinity. Rock Mary is the small light colored dot seen in 
the west or top half of each photograph. 


A conscientious study of these photos will bring out two 
conditions necessary for the formation of natural erosional rem- 
nants similar to the natural mounds. First, soft easily eroded 
formations capped with a more resistive rock; and second, rap- 
idly eroding streams such as Sugar Creek and its tributaries, 
seen in the foreground of these photos. 


By placing a hand lens over Rock Mary after it is in stereo- 
scopic focus, one can see the two turrets on top that are composed 
of a more resistive rock which has helped to form this natural 
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mound. It is evident from this aerial photograph that Rock Mary 
is in the edge of the original Cross Timber region. Near the turn 
of the century, the land was cleared for cultivation. The aerial 
photograph reveals these facts and considerable subsequent ero- 
sion of high land around Rock Mary. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR STEREOSCOPIC EFFECT 


Cut the page free along the dotted line. 
2. Fold free part of page along fold line. 


Make a pleat in the page by bringing the arrow point on the 
fold line (left or south photo) over (on top) to meet arrow 
point on top of right photo. This will bring the fold line to 
tg inch of Rock Mary on the right or north photo. 


4. Hold the page (west side at top) about six inches from your 
eyes. Fix your eyes on this page as if you were staring into 
infinity. 

5. Relax and Slowly extend your arms to your normal read- 
ing position. The relief will jump out at you when the prop- 
er distance has been reached for your vision. Unless you are 
skilled in the study of stereoscopic pairs it will be necessary 
to repeat this proceedure many times before your eyes ad- 
just to this technique. Here patience, practice and perse- 
verance will pay off in a thrilling experience when the 
photos go into focus and reveal the relief of Rock Mary and 
vicinity. 

6. After the photos are in perfect stereoscopic focus, slowly 
open out the pleat of the page and widen your vision to cover 
an area approximately one mile square. 


CMAs) 
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LIEUTENANT SIMPSON’S CALIFORNIA ROAD 
ACROSS OKLAHOMA 


By Robert H. Dott 


United States history is replete with periods of territorial 
expansion. That of the Mid-Nineteenth Century, if not the most 
significant, certainly involved the greatest distances and the 
greatest areas. 


Texas was annexed in 1845, Oregon was acquired in 1846, 
New Mexico and California in 1848 and the Gadsden Purchase 
was made in 1853. The Nation extended from coast to coast; 
its ‘‘manifest destiny’’ had been realized. 


These Mid-Nineteenth Century acquisitions added approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 square miles of territory. This is an area 
greater than the total ownership of the thirteen original states— 
the area east of the Mississippi River, except Florida—or the 
Louisiana Purchase, which were 723,000 and 865,000 square 
miles, respectively. 


These outlying regions immediately began to fill up by emi- 
gration from east of the Mississippi River—men and women in 
wagon trains crossing half a continent to reach and make their 
new homes. 


The Santa Fe Trail from Independence, Missouri, to Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, already was an important trade route. During 
this fifth decade, a wagon road was opened up the North Platte 
River and westward through South Pass to Utah, California and 
Oregon. 


News of the discovery of gold in California set off a tide of 
migration that demanded additional routes of travel. Steam- 
boats plied the Missouri River to Independence and St. Joseph 
—the jumping-off places for the Santa Fe and the California 
trails, respectively. 


Boats also reached Fort Smith, Arkansas, which thus be- 
came a natural gateway for a route west along the Arkansas and 
the Canadian rivers. It was thought that this route would be 
as easy as the more northerly ones, and probably a little shorter. 


Possibilities of this route were not entirely unknown. Trad- 
ers were hauling goods 100 miles from Fort Smith and Van 
Buren, Arkansas, and Fort Gibson, Indian Territory, to North 
Fork Town (near present Eufaula), a Creek village at the june- 
tion of the Canadian and North Canadian rivers; and on another 
60 miles to Edwards’ Store at Little River settlement adjacent 
to Old Fort Holmes and the Seminole Agency. In 1835, Colonel 
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Auguste Pierre Chouteau had taken a stock of goods to near 
present Lexington in Cleveland County, 50 miles west of Ed- 
wards’ Store, for trade with the Comanches and other Plains 
Indians assembled for a conference with U.S. Commissioners. 
Chouteau’s route was north of the Canadian river. 


In 1839, Josiah Gregg, an important figure in early Santa 
Fe trade, transported a $25,000 cargo in wagons from Van 
Buren to Santa Fe over a route that crossed the Arkansas at 
Webber’s Falls, above the mouth of the Canadian; thence to the 
crossing of the North Canadian, a few miles east of North Fork 
Town, and on out to Edwards’ Store, following the divide be- 
tween the Canadian and North Canadian rivers beyond the 
boundaries of present Oklahoma. Gregg returned in 1840, along 
the south side of the Canadian River which he crossed near pres- 
ent Fay, southeastern Dewey County, and from there picked up 
his own outbound route.! In 1845, Lieutenant James W. Abert, 
a member of Fremont’s third expedition in the west, traveled 
eastward along Gregg’s route from Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas 
River (in eastern Colorado), on a reconnaissance into Northern 
Texas. 


Congress instructed the War Department to find a suitable 
route south of the Canadian River, from Fort Smith to Santa Fe 
and on to California. The assignment was given to Captain 
Randolph B. Marcy who started out from Fort Smith with his 
command on April 5, 1849, to establish such a road and, also, to 
escort a large party of California ‘‘gold seekers’’ who cared to 
travel with him. 


Evidently traffic over the California Road was comparable 
to that on the Santa Fe Trail, for the Seminole Indian Agent 
reported that 1,500 to 2,000 emigrants passed his Agency (near 
present Sasakwa, in Seminole County) during the month of 
June, 1849.2 Popularity of this route must have waned for a 
time since the report of the Pacific Railway Survey under Lieu- 
tenant A. W. Whipple traveling the same route four years later 
makes no mention of California emigrants. After the Civil War, 
however, it was a main traveled road west in the Indian Territory 
for many years. 


Railroads had crossed the Alleghenies, and were nearing the 
Mississippi River; and expansionists were clamoring for a rail- 
road to the Pacific when Congress in 1853 authorized three 
surveys to find the most feasible route: (1) between the 47th 
and the 49th parallels, near the border of Canada, (2) along the 
38th and the 39th parallels west from Independence, and (3) 
near the 35th parallel, west from Fort Smith. 

1 Max L. Moorehead, Editor, Josiah Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairie 


(University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1954), p. 327. 
2Grant Foreman, Marcy & the Gold Seekers (Norman, 1939), p. 51. 
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Lieutenant A. W. Whipple was given command of the 35th 
Parallel survey, and left Fort Smith July 14, 1853, the survey 
adhering closely to the California Road which Marcy had estab- 
lished. Descriptions of the California Road of both the Marey 
and the Whipple expeditions were published as United States 
Executive documents, by the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1850 and 1856.3 The text of the Whipple Expedi- 
tion appearing in this Government document was adapted and 
modified for this publication from the original journals kept by 
Lieutenant Whipple on the Pacific Railway Survey in 1853. 
There are twenty-four of these original journals in the Whipple 
Collection, one of the most valuable collections in the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. The complete text of four of these original 
Whipple journals covering the Oklahoma section of the Railway 
Survey of 1853 (35th Parallel) was published with annotations 
and original illustrations in The Chronicles of Oklahoma in 
1950:* 


The two government reports of 1850 and 1856, describing the 
California Road—Marcy’s report, supplemented by a wealth of 
material gleaned from newspapers and other contemporary 
sourees, and the ‘‘Itinerary’’ portion of Whipple’s published 
report—have been reprinted by the University of Oklahoma Press 
in two works edited and annotated by Grant Foreman, entitled 
Marcy & the Gold Seekers (1939) and A Pathfinder in the 
Southwest (1941). Dr. Foreman’s notes in these two volumes 
have been a great help in preparing this paper for publication 
in The Chronicles. 


Among the materials used by Dr. Foreman in Marcy & 
the Gold Seekers, supplemental to Marcy’s report, is a note- 
worthy report by Captain Frederick T. Dent to General Mathew 
Arbuckle. Captain Dent was ordered by General Arbuckle to 
proceed with a detachment of troops, to open up a road from 
Fort Smith as far west as the site of Chouteau’s old trading post 
(north of present Lexington, Cleveland County) over which the 
Marey Expedition could travel. Captain Dent left Fort Smith 
on March 14, 1849, to make the preliminary examination of this 
route.® His report describes the features of the country along 
the route in considerable detail, and that portion devoted to the 
California Road between Fort Smith and Delaware Mount 


3 Lieut. A. W. Whipple, “Itinerary,” Report of Explorations for a Railway 
Route, Near the 35th Parallel of North Latitude, from the Mississippi River to 
the Pacific Ocean, Vol. Ill, Part I, 33d. Cong., 2d Sess., House Ex. Doc. 91, S. 
Ex. Doc. 78 (Washington, 1856); and Randolph B. Marcy, “Report of the 
Route from Fort Smith to Santa Fe,” 31st Cong., Ist Sess., Sen. Ex. Doc. 64 
(Published, 1850) . 

4 Muriel H. Wright and George H. Shirk, “The Journal of Lieutenant A. 
W. eae The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1950), 
pp. -83. 

5 Foreman (1939), op cit., p. 132. 
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(present Ada, in Pontotoe County) is of more interest, historic- 
ally, than the descriptions of this part of Road given in the 
other reports. 


Lieutenant James H. Simpson, of the Corps of Topographi- 
cal Engineers, a member of Captain Marcy’s command in 1849, 
prepared a report which was published as an Executive Docu- 
ment by the Thirty-first Congress in 1850.6 This report has 
never been reprinted except for excerpts used by Dr. Foreman in 
his Marcy & the Gold Seekers. In addition to Simpson’s pub- 
lished report of 1850, the Oklahoma Historical Society has se- 
cured from the National Archives a photostatic copy of a hand- 
written report of progress in letter form, by Lieutexant Simpson 
of his chief, Colonel J. J. Abert, with the heading ‘‘Camp, 12 
miles west of old Fort Holmes, South side of Canadian River, 
May 15,-1849.’"’ This camp was near present Purcell, in Me- 
Clain County. In the following pages here in The Chronicles, 
parts of Simpson’s report are omitted, and parts of his letter 
substituted for some portions of the itinerary, as Simpson’s 
letter is more detailed and is written in more colorful and exu- 
berant language. 


Appended to the Simpson papers reprinted here, is a map 
specially made for this article, showing the California Road 
plotted on a modern base. The route shown is transcribed from 
Simpson’s map, utilizing all possible ties afforded by references 
in the texts of both the Marcy and the Whipple reports. Great- 
est reliance in preparing this map has been placed on recorded 
compass bearings and distances; topographic features and roads 
shown on old topographic sheets (1895-1898) ; a military map of 
Indian Territory (present Oklahoma except the Panhandle, 
published in 1875) ;8 and geological data as recorded, compared 
with modern, detailed maps and checked by field observations. 
In footnotes, certain prairie and timbered areas are identified 
with outerops of specific shale and sandstone formation, respec- 
tively ; such correlations are well known to geologists who have 
done field work in Oklahoma. 


In the following series of footnotes to the Simpson papers, 
landmarks are located in terms of modern usage and referred to 
the land surveys of Oklahoma, insofar as possible, by section, 
township, and range. Testimony from the reports is interpreted 
to provide a better understanding of its significance, and to 
justify and substantiate the conclusions reflected in the details 


6 Lieut. James H. Simpson, “Report and Maps of the Route from Fort 
Smith to Santa Fe, in Report from the Secretary of War (1850), 31st Cong., 
Ist Sess., Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 12. 

_T Letter, Lieut. James H. Simpson to Col. J. J. Abert, May 15, 1849, photo- 
static copy from National Archives in Oklahoma Historical Society. ; 

8 Lieut. E. A. Ruffner, Enineers, Military Map of the Indian Territory, 
Department of the Missouri, Brevet Maj. Gen. John Pope, Commanding. 
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of the map. Land forms, the result of geological processes, for 
one reason or another, attracted the attention of early explorers 
venturing on uncharted courses. Most of these features are un- 
changed to this day, but their significance and their worth as 
evidence of historical value often are overlooked. 


The California Road across Oklahoma offers exceptional 
opportunities for applying geology as an historical tool because 
both the Marcy and the Whipple expeditions included, in addi- 
tion to their leaders, considerable talent for observing and re- 
eording geological data. With Whipple in 1953 was a native 
French geologist, Jules Marcou, whose notes were translated 
from French and collections studied by geologist William -P. 
Blake( author of the ‘‘Report on the Geology of the Route’’ in 
Whipple’s published report of 1856.8* These writers left numer- 
ous clues bearing on the details of their route. 


It is hoped these clues as interpreted in the footnotes and 
the map, on the following pages, will prove of interest to his- 
torians and others who may want to know about the California 
Road. Not all the route is located here with equal satisfaction 
but, if the present study stimulates interest, additional evidence 
from whatever source will be welcomed by the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society. 


Stmpson’s REPoRT 


Santa Fe, New Mexico, August 13, 1849. 


Sir: By a letter of instruction from the bureau, under 
date of 13th of March last, furnished me at Washington, I was 
ordered to repair as soon as practicable to Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
and report for duty to General Arbuckle, as the engineer officer 
of the expedition to be fitted out at that place. This expedition 
had in view the escorting of a number of California emigrants, 
and at the same time the exploration, survey, and construction 
of a wagon road from that post to Santa Fe, by way of the south 
side of the Canadian river. As instructed, I did report to Gen- 
eral Arbuckle, and by his direction joined the military escort 
under the command of Captain R. B. Marcy, 5th Infantry, 26 
miles from Fort Smith. On the way I received additional instruc- 
tions from the bureau, informing me that I would continue my 
exploration all the way through to California, in company with 
the emigrants and a relief escort to be obtained at Santa Fe. On 
the 28th of June I reached this city, in part fulfilment of the 
duties which had been assigned me. Immediately on my arrival 


8a William P. Blake on Jules Marcou in “Report on the Geology of the 
Route,” Explorations and Surveys for a Railroad Route from the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific Ocean, Vol. III, Part IV, 22d Cong., 2d Sess., House Ex. 
Doc. 91, Sen. Ex. Doc. 78 (Washington, 1856). 
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I commenced fitting out for a continuation of my explorations, 
as instructed, to California. A military escort was directed by 
Colonel Washington, the commanding officer of this department, 
to be ready for me at Albuquerque, and preparations were com- 
menced by the quartermaster’s department to place me and my 
command in a state fit for so long a journey. On the 2d of July 
I received counter instructions from the bureau, under date of 
May 9th, from which I extract as follows: ‘‘Your destination 
has been so far changed that you will stop with your party at 
Santa Fe, from which place you will without delay send to this 
bureau a report and plan in reference to the road from Fort 
Smith to Santa Fe, in which you will include all circumstances 
bearing upon this route as a good route, military and commercial, 
particularly reporting upon its facilities in grass, wood, and 
water. 


‘‘From information in this office, there are but two routes 
deserving notice from Santa Fe to California, within United 
States limit. These are— 


““Ist. The route pursued by General Kearny. Of this route 
we are well informed from the report of Major Emory. 


‘*2d. The route from Santa Fe, through Cafiada and Albi- 
quin, (see Abert’s map 2d expedition,) and from thence to St. 
Joseph’s spring (see Frémont’s map 2d expedition). From St. 
Joseph’s spring to Los Angeles the road is represented as practic- 
able for wheel carriages. The part between St. Joseph’s spring 
and Albuquin is comparatively unknown; but as it is called the 
caravan route from California to Santa Fe, there is reason to 
believe it to be a good route. It is, however, represented as a 
summer route only, being replete with difficulties during winter. 
It is this route of which the department is anxious to have accu- 
rate knowledge, and, with the approbation of General Brooke, 
you are directed to make an examination of it. 


‘‘Should this expedition be made, it may be proper to 
remark that able guides should be engaged, and that it should 
be so timed as to enable you to return to Santa Fe before the 
inclemency of winter. The distance is about 400 miles, which, 
at the rate of fifteen miles a day, would occupy, with a large 
allowance for delays, less than four months in going and re- 
turning.’’ 


In accordance with the above instructions, I immediately 
went to work on the map and report of the route from Fort 
Smith to this city, and herewith enclosed is the result of my 
labors. The instructions having in view, upon the completion of 
the map and report, my entering upon a new expedition, which 
should be concluded before winter, I have been correspondingly 
hurried in their preparation, and this must be considered in 
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connection with any defect that may be found to attach to them. | 


The maps, however, I am inclined to believe, will be found full 


and complete in relation to every want which the emigrant or | 


traveller might reasonably expect to have gratified. 


In regard to the details of latitude and longitude, as well as 
the minute description of the route from day to day as we travel- 
led it—all of which is necessary for a full expression of the 


country, physical and geographical, and as it affected the emi- | 


grants and the troops—this it is in my power to give; but, on 
account of the short notice at which I have been instructed to 
furnish the maps and report, they must necessarily be deferred 
till after I return from the new exploration upon which I am 
ordered. 


The whole distance from Fort Smith to Santa Fe having | 
been measured by a chain, and the bearings taken as far as | 


Topofki creek, by Captain Dent, and under my direction, every 
mile for the balance of my way the data furnished by these 
means, in connection with a knowledge of the magnetic variation 
which my observations from time to time enabled me to obtain, 


have, with the occasional interpolation of an astronomical result, | 


afforded me the means of getting up a series of maps which, I 
trust, will not be without their value to the emigrant and 
traveller. 


The maps, four in number, have been plotted upon the large 
scale of ten miles to the inch; and as every stream, hill, and other 
accident of ground along the route, and every item of infor- 
mation needful for the emigrant to know—such as where wood, 
water, and grass can be found; their respective quantities; the 
several camping places of the troops; their position, distances 


apart; how unnecessarily long marches can be avoided; how | 


wood and water can be had every night—are minutely laid down 
upon the map, it is believed that a chart has been prepared which 
no person of ordinary intelligence can fail to comprehend and 


make available for all the purposes of a comfortable and success- | 


ful journey across the plains. 


As regards the style in which the maps have been got up 
I think it proper to say, that, starting off as I did from Wash- 
ington with the idea which my orders then justified, that I was 
to return to that place to make out my maps and report, I did 
not take care to provide myself with the drawing paper and 


other appliances necessary to enable me to plot my observations | 


in the finished form I would be pleased to present them; by 
being called upon unexpectedly to furnish a map and report, I 
have of necessity been obliged to make use of such means as were 
at hand, (and poor I have found them,) and concentrate within 
a month the labor which, with more time at command, I would 
prefer to have extended through several months. 
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Having made these preliminary remarks, I enter upon the 
discussion of the route in question. 


And first, im regard to its location, politically considered, 
(see map) the starting point of the route, Fort Smith, being 
situated directly upon the western boundary line of the State of 
Arkansas, which line is also the line of demarcation between 
said State and the district occupied and governed by the Choctaw 
tribe of Indians, lying immediately upon its west, said route runs 
clear through the breadth of this district, south of west, to 
Gaine’s [sic] creek; this creek, the east branch of the south fork 
of the Canadian, and the south fork of the Canadian, limiting 
the district in that quarter, Thence, it runs generally westward 
through the Ceichasaw [sic] district, which is conterminous to 
the Choctaw district, to its utmost western limit, the one hun- 
dredth degree of longitude or most northern and eastern bound- 
ary of Texas; and thence still westwardly, through Texas,.at the 
Same time over the ranging ground of the Kiowa and Coman- 
che tribes of Indians, and thence across the eastern limits of 
New Mexico to Santa Fe. 


Secondly, the physical characteristics of the country travel- 
led, and route. 


SIMPSON’S LETTER 
From Fort Smith to Delaware Mount 
Camp. 12 Miles West of Old Fort Holmes 
South Side of Canadian River, May 15, 1849 


Col. J. J. Abert ) 

Comd’g Corps Top. Engineers, ) 

Washington, D. C. ) 

Sir: 

I have the honor to avail myself of the return of Mr. 

Chisolm,? a Cherokee, to Little River Settlement, to report to 
you briefly the results thus far of the Expedition upon which I 
have been ordered. 


I left Fort Smith with a small party, as I reported to you 
-from that place I would do, on the 11th of April. On the 14th 
I joined the Dragoons and Infantry escort, Lieuts. Harrison and 
Buford, and Capt. Marcy Commanding, constituting the officers. 
Lieut. Updegraff has joined us within a few days. Since then, 
on account of unusually heavy and constant rains, we have been 
enabled to get no farther than our present camp, a distance of 
212 miles. 


9 Jesse Chisholm was the noted Cherokee trader among the Plains tribes. 
—Foreman (1939), op. cit., p. 210. 
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Our route has been entirely on the South side of the Cana- 
dian, as follows: direct from Fort Smith to the Choctaw Agency, 
thence nearly direct to the north bend of the Canadian at Little 
River Settlement, or Edwards’ and thence conformably to the 
curve of the river from Edwards to old Fort Holmes (see Lt. 
Abert’s map) to our present camp. Between the point opposite 
Edwards and a point about 5 miles this side of Delaware Mount, 
the road may be shortened and over favorable ground 10 or 12 
miles. The streams we have crossed have been, in the order in 
which they were traversed; first, the Poteau, second, Camp 
Creek,!° an affluent of Cache Creek; third, Coon Creek" a 
branch of the San Bois; fourth, San Bois; fifth Coopers Creek, 
flowing into the San Bois; sixth, Gaines Creek, the east branch 
of the South fork of the Canadian; seventh, Coal Creek, Bitu- 
minous coal abounds along this (Coal) Creek, and indeed from 
all I can learn it exists plentifully over a large section of the 
country we have traversed, the west branch of the fork just 
mentioned; eighth, a number of affluents being the head waters” 
of the Boggy, a tributary of the Red River; ninth, Topofki 
Creek; tenth, Mustang Creek; and eleventh, Sandy Creek, an 
affluent of the Washita. All these streams, excepting those men- 
tioned as emptying into the Red and Washita Rivers, are afflu- 
ents of the Canadian, the Poteau being the most copious of all. 
The respective distances of these crossings from Fort Smith, 
intermitting [omitting] the head waters of the Boggy, are, 44 
of a mile, 26, 38, 47, 52, 7614, 88, 159, 165 and 174 miles. | 


From tHe REPORT 


The Poteau, at Fort Smith—width between 400 and 500 
feet, depth at the time we crossed it about twenty-five, current 
swift, banks low—is crossed by ferry. Forty miles further the 
Sans Bois is met at its ford. This creek, notwithstanding its. 
named (without wood,)!* is well timbered, of clay color, about: 
100 feet wide, two deep, of rapid current, and rock bottom. Five 
miles further is Cooper’s creek, a fordable stream, fifty feet 


wide, three deep, of rapid current, and gravelly and rock bot- 


10 Present Coal Creek. Camp 4 was near the common corners of Ts. 8| 
&9N., Rs. 23 & 24 E., perhaps in Sec. 31, T. 9 N., R. 24 E., LeFlore County. 

11 Present Mule Creek. Camp 6 was near present McCurtain, Haskell 
County. 

12The village of Sansbois, Haskell County, grew up near the ford on| 
Sansbois Creek. Marcou (Blake op. cit., p. 125) reported coal east of Sans-' 
bois Creek. This is the Stigler Coal which has been extensively mined in Has- 
kell County (M, C. Oakes and M. M. Knetchell, “Geology and Mineral Re- 
sources of Haskell County, Oklahoma,” Oklahoma Geological Survey Bulletin 
67, Pl. I [1948]). 

13 The name was derived from the mountains to the south, which, as Blake 
states “.... rise to a height of about 2,000 feet, above a heavily timbered plain;} 
and, as their name indicates, are nearly or quite without trees” (1856, p. 14)! 
These mountains now are heavily timbered to their crests. 
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tom.1* Twenty two miles further is Gaines’s [ste] creek, or east 
branch of the south fort of the Canadian. At the main crossing js 
a ferry ; and about one-third of a mile, a ford. At the ferry the 
creek is about 100 feet wide, eight deep, and of rather rapid cur- 
rent. At the ford we found it two and a half feet deep, of toler- 
ably swift current, and sandy and gravelly bottom. In conse- 
quence of an ugly intervening ravine," or affluent of the creek, 
which made the ford almost inaccessible, we crossed at the ferry. 
Some of the emigrants, however, passed over at the ford. Eleven 
miles further brings you to Coal creek, so called on account of the 
coal which is found upon it.!® This creek, a west branch of the 
south fork of the Canadian, is of a clay color, forty feet wide, 
two and a half deep, of tolerably rapid current, and of high and 
steep banks, their elevation being respectively twenty and thirty 
feet. This creek we forded, and so it may be generally; but after 
heavy rains it becomes swollen, and then the emigrant must 
either await its subsiding, or—what, on account of its narrow 
width and the material which he finds at hand, he may readily 
do—make a raft and waft himself and wagons over. 


At all the streams I have mentioned excepting the Poteau— 
and here there was no necessity—the banks had to be worked on 
by the troops, and in some instances causeways laid to make them 
practicable. The troops, therefore, had to be detained for a 
greater or less period at each of these places, but the emigrants 
who followed us had comparatively but little difficulty. 


14 Present Beaver Creek. The crossing was probably in Sec. 6, T. 7 N., R. 
20 E.. one mile south of Kinta, Haskell County. According to Dent: “Leaving 
the ford [of Sansbois Creek], my course lay up the creek .... for some four- 
teen miles. Here the Sans Bois again intersects it a second time. passing 
between the bend of the stream and a range of mountains on my right.”— 
Foreman (1939), op. cit., p. 135. Marcy’s Camp 10 was at this location, two 
miles west of present Quinton, in Sec. 3, T. 7 N.. R. 18 E.. Pittsburg County. 

Dent continues: “Emerging from this pass. I came into a large prairie, 
which continues, affording a good road to the south fork of the Canadian. 
cane ” (ibid.). This “south fork of the Canadian” is now Gaines Creek. 
Marcy says (ibid., p. 156) “30° south of west to the divide, thence to the 
South Fork of the Canadian 20° south of west.” Whipple speaks of this stream 
as Gaines Creek (“Journal” in The Chronicles [1950], pp. 257-8). Oklahoma 
State Highway 31 coincides with the California Road between Quinton and 
Featherston. 

15 Camp 11. April 15. Simpson’s “ugly intervening ravine” is Whipple’s 
“Ta Honda” (Spanish for “deep”) ; Whipple crossed La Honda, and a quarter 
of a mile beyond, forded Gaines Creek (Foreman [1941], p. 44). Some mod- 
ern maps show this as Ash Creek, others as Jones Creek. The Gaines Creek 
crossing is located in Sec. 32, T. 7 N., R. 16 E., Pittsburg County, and will 
be inundated with the filling of the Eufaula reservoir. 

Simpson’s map shows the Fort Gibson-Fort Washita Road crossing Gaines 
Creek at the same place, and coinciding with the California Road for some 
three miles west before forking to the south. 


16 Northwest of present McAlester. 
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Tur SHAWNEE TOWN SOUTH OF 
Littue RIVER 


Simpson is silent concerning the next thirty-seven miles to 
Shawnee Town, through a part of the country which includes 
the passage of the rough Shawnee Hills between present Me- 
Alester, Pittsburg County, and Atwood, Hughes County. How- 
ever, Dent, Marcy and Whipple have considerable to say about 
their difficulties in this area though it is impossible to follow 
the route closely from their reports. Much of this distance, the 
California Road undoubtedly lay close to the present routes of 
the C. R. I & P. Railway, U. S. Highway 270, the K. O. & G. 
Railway and Oklahoma State Highway 12. All three reports 
refer to a Shawnee village which Simpson’s map shows as 14 
miles and Whipple gives as 8.5 miles east of Shawnee Town. 
Evidently the Indian settlements here as well as in the village 
consisted of small farm establishments separated from each other 
by a few hundred yards to one-half mile, or more. This is illus- 
trated by Whipple’s remarks concerning Shawnee Town :17 


A few miles from camp we left on our right the road leading from 
Little River, and soon afterwards were in a labyrinth of trails. We 
inquired of an Indian for the right road, but gained little satisfaction. 

.. Upon inquiring of our host the direction to Shawneetown he 
seemed nonplussed. After a while, however, he made us understand 
that we might already consider ourselves within its precincts. The 
numerous paths are, as it were, streets uniting various houses of this 
extensive, if not populous place. 


Dent proceeding west near Coal Creek intersected a ‘‘trail 
called the ‘Shawnee Trace’.’’ He says :}8 


This trace which I followed for some distance, comes to Coal 
Creek above the bend which ? , and runs on the best ground for pass- 
ing through the small range of mountains that here obstruct the way; 
winding through them on a firm road, I came to a large prairie, run- 
ning several miles directly on my proper course. At the far side of 
this prairie .... is a small mountain, of conical shape, which I have 
taken the liberty of naming .... “Little Coal Mountain,” for this rea- 
son: Its foundation is Bituminous Coal. 


The “‘large prairie’’ seems to be the outcrop of the Stuart 
shale near present Stuart, eastern Hughes County. ‘‘Little Coal 
Mountain”’ has not been identified but would be capped by sand- 
stone in the upper part of the Stuart shale or lower part of the 
overlying Senora formation. There are two difficulties: (1) 
Distances and bearings from previous and subsequent points of 
reference would place it farther east; and (2) there is no coal in 
the Stuart shale, though there is black shale in the power part. 
Marcou” refers to ‘‘black marly shale’’ near Camp 14, east of 


17 Foreman (1941), op. cit., pp. 49-50. 
18 Foreman (1939, op. cit., p. 1939. 
19 Blake (1856), op. cit., p. 127. 
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the Shawnee village.”” Marcy refers to what is presumed to be 
the same hill as ‘‘Little Cedar Mountain, 100 miles from Fort 
Smith.’’ The high hills west of this prairie are composed of mas- 
Sive sandstones in the Senora formation. 


Whipple noted this rough country :2! 


August 8, Camp 14, Learning that there was an exceedingly bad 
hill a mile or two ahead, we accompanied [a Shawnee guide] to ex- 
amine it. The report was not exaggerated. A long ridge, five hundred 
feet in height, called the Shawnee Hills, was found, extending south- 
west from the Canadian. Upon a spur of this ridge the road ascended 
at an angle of elevation varying from thirty to forty-five degrees, over 
rocks and ledges of sandstone [in the Senora formation]. The guide 
knew no way of avoiding it, but had been told by Shawnee hunters that 
it could be turned by traversing the forest south, 


The Shawnee Hills could have been avoided had Whipple’s 
party taken a course S. 40° W. from the site of present Stuart, 
following the outcrop of the Stuart shale twelve miles to the 
present small community of Non, in Hughes County (See. 34, 
T. 4.N., R. 10 E.). Here the Stuart shale is intersected by an 
old channel of the ancestral Canadian River formed when, dur- 
ing the Pleistocene or Ice Age, the river flowed at an elevation 
several hundred feet higher than the present Canadian. This old 
channel is marked by sand and gravel called ‘‘Gerty Sand’’ on 
the Geologic Map of Oklahoma.?? It extends in this area from 
Allen through Gerty and Non to Ashland, thence northeast to 
Haileyville. A route on outcrops of the Stuart and Gerty for- 
mations should have reached Shawnee Town (near present 
Allen) with little difficulty. 


Dent says of his approach to Shawnee Town :”8 


In this prairie, the road forks, the right hand leading to Edwards’ 
Trading Post, which latter place is near Little River, a tributary of the 
Canadian on its north side. Edwards’ is on the west side of Little 


20 Foreman (1939), op. cit., p. 157. 

21 Foreman (1941), op. cit., p. 46. The entry in Whipple 
The Chronicles, op. cit., p. 259, states: 

“August 8th 1853 

“Left Camp 13 & soon came upon bad hills, Got upon my mule & rode 
mile south near branch of Coal Creek then turned summit & got over pretty 
well. Guide— 

“Es-Man’-en-eh’ Chickasaw lives on hdwaters Coal Creek. 41 yrs old, his 
son 17 yrs. Came from Miss 16 yrs ago. 

“Shawnee Guides name Wen-the-eh-beh’. His son name Jim. Keenoan Kum- 
seh. Traveled about 10 miles to middle branch of Coal Creek where formed 
Camp No. 14. Here found Shawnee Guide. Went on to examine bad hill ahead. 
Rises, the road, high ridge, steep & rocky. Wagons & survey.” 

22 Hugh D. Miser, Geologic Map of Oklahoma, U. S. Geological Survey. 
Scale 1:500,000.. (1954) 

23 Foreman (1939), op. cit., p. 139. 


? 


s “Journal,” 
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River, some three miles from the canadian, and five miles below the 
ford on the same river. Opposite to the point of entrance into the last 
mentioned prairie, is Shawnee Town, 125 miles from Fort Smith, a 
village of Shawnee Indians. The inhabitants, like those of the same 
tribe lower down on the Canadian, show strong proofs of rapid 
advancement in civilization. Here, again, we found an abundance of 
provisions, corn, etc. 


Judge Orel Busby of Ada, Oklahoma has made considerable 
study of historical landmarks in this area, and locates this 
Shawnee Town in the broad valley extending from Atwood to 
Allen. Whipple’s description cited above indicates the con- 
siderable extent of this settlement. Judge Busby has also located 
portions of an important military trail, the Dragoon Trail that 
passed through this valley from north to south, extending from 
Fort Gibson to Camp Washita near the mouth of the Washita 
River. This road was opened by the Dragoon Expedition, under 
the command of General Henry Leavenworth, in 1834, and in 
the same year, Fort Holmes was established on the east side of 
Little River, a few miles east of Edwards’ Store. This post was 
known as old Fort Holmes, and was not the same as Camp 
Holmes (sometimes referred to as Fort Holmes) from which 
Simpson wrote his letter of May 15, 1849. 


According to Simpson’s map, the Marcy route joined the 
Dragoon Trail opposite the mouth of Little River, and left it a 
few miles southwest of Shawnee Town, probably at about the 
crossing of Muddy Boggy Creek. According to Judge Busby, 
the Dragoon Trail passes close to some large springs in Pontotoe 
County (in See. 35, T.5 N., R. 8 E.). This area is underlain by 
Gerty sand,*4 and undoubtedly springs issue from the sand and 
gravel of this formation. 


Shawnee Town on the California Road, described by the 
Marcy and the Whipple expeditions, was a settlement of a band 
of the Shawnee tribe, known as the Absentee Shawnee that had 
migrated southwest from the Ohio country a few years before 
1800. The Delaware, a related tribe, also came southwest from 
Ohio about the same time, and the two tribal groups were always 
friendly in their relations before and after crossing the Missis- 
sippi to the West. A band of Delaware under the leadership of 
Black Beaver was closely associated with the Shawnee settle- 
ments on the California Road, and the two groups had a part in 
the early history of the Choctaw Nation in this region.2® 


24 Miser, op cit. 

25 A part of the Absentee Shawnee band, if not all, began settling on the 
north side of Red River about 1808-12, in present McCurtain County where 
their community of farms and log cabin homes extended, some years later, 
several miles along the river. The general area became known as Shawnee- 
town, a place name that is still seen on the map a few miles southwest of 
Idabel. This region was assigned the Choctaws in 1820, and when they came 
west from Mississippi and settled here (1832-34). the Shawnee farm improye- 
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Dent says when he left Shawnee Town :26 


The right hand road to Edwards’ Store is the route which was 
taken by a large portion of the emigrant trains; a step they soon had 
cause to regret, as they left a good road for a boggy, broken, and much 
longer one. My course is on the left hand road, I bore well to the 
south in order to pass around a bend in the river, and for some miles, 
the course varies but little from 20 deg. W. of S., crossing a branch of 
the Boggy [Muddy Boggy], passing which I commenced the ascent of 


Pe talked of Delaware Mountain, 146 miles from this Post [Fort 
mith].” 


According to Marcy, ‘‘On the 1st of May we left our camp, 
opposite Edwards’ taking a course almost south, gradually turn- 
ing to the west to pass around mountains which border the Cana- 
dian, until we reached the Delaware mountain. ....’27 From 
Shawnee Town to Delaware Mount, the road followed up the 
valley of Muddy Boggy Creek, but references are too vague for 
the precise location. This road has been platted on the map to 
follow the route of Oklahoma State Highway 12, from Allen 
to within a few miles of present Ada. 


ments—cultivated fields, rail fences and log cabin homes—were purchased by 
Robert M. Jones, a prominent Choctaw planter. Most of the Absentee Shawnee 
moved west in the Choctaw Nation, making their settlement in the Chickasaw 
District near the Canadian, south of Edwards’ Store which was established 
about 1835. Another group of the Absentee Shawnee crossed Red River into 
Texas where they were allied with the “Texas Cherokees” when the latter 
were defeated in battle with the Texans and expelled from this country in 
1839. This Absentee Shawnee group then returned north from Texas into the 
Choctaw nation, joining their kinsmen near the Canadian River. In 1844, an 
act of the Choctaw Council permitted certain Shawnee leaders, including Black 
Beaver (the Delaware), to remain in the Choctaw Nation and make their 
homes. The Absentee Shawnee remained in the Shawnee Town settlement on 
the Canadian until about 1857 (or after the Choctaw-Chickasaw Treaty of 
1855) when they moved over into the Creek Nation, to a new location on the 
North Canadian River, a mile or so west of present Tecumseh, in Potta- 
watomie County. This community also became well known as “Shawnee- 
town,” on into Oklahoma Territorial days. This region was in the Potawatomi- 
Shawnee Reservation from 1867 until the opening of the surplus lands to white 
settlement in 1891. The name of the ancient Shawnee tribe is now perpetuated 
in the City of Shawnee, Pottawatomie County, about two miles north of old 
“Shawneetown” on the North Canadian—M.H.W. 


26 Foreman (1939), op. cit., p. 139. 


27 [bid., p. 195. (The Delaware Mount marked the settlement of Black 
Beaver’s band of Delaware, that had come here soon after the Choctaw Coun- 
cil’s Act of 1844, from a location in the hills north of present Wapanucka, 
Johnston County, where the name of Delaware Creek perpetuates that of this 
tribe. The Delaware band had settled along present Delaware Creek about the 
time of the Dragoon Expedition of 1834, their location being just a few miles 
east of the Dragoon Trail. This location was about 12 miles northwest of 
Boggy Depot where Robert M. Jones, the Choctaw planter. had a store about 
1839. It was undoubtedly through his acquaintance with the Absentee Shaw- 
nee and Black Beaver’s Delaware band and his influence with the Choctaw 
Council that the Act of 1844 was passed permitting the leaders of the two bands 
to remain and settle their families and associates in this country—(M.H.W.) 
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FRoM THE LETTER 


As far as the Choctaw Agency, the only portion of the route 
which is coincident with an old road, our teams found little or no 
difficulty. Thence to within a few miles of the bend of the Cana- 
dian opposite Edwards’ the soil ...., both on the ridges and 
prairies, being in spots of a quick character, and the hills several 
of them steep and hilly, they lobared with a great deal of diffi- 
culty ; and thence to this encampment we had a fine hard road. 


It is proper for me however to remark, that the rain which 
has fallen in prodigious quantities during the past six weeks, 
has doubtless been the chief cause of the roads miring; that all 
new roads mire more or less until they can become consolidated 
by use; and that the very steep rocky hills we have crossed, can 
either be turned or made more practicable by being worked. 
From this point onward, as we shall soon be ushered on the 
boundless prairie, we anticipate little or no difficulty. 


But the chief characteristic of the route we have followed, 
is, the wnrivalled beauty of the scenery which is every where 
being presented to you. No where in the country have I seen, 
neither do I believe has anyone seen, either at home or abroad, 
more charming landscape views than those we have from time 
to time been favored with. On recurring to my journal under 
date of April 16th I find the following faint attempt at describ- 
ing one of these views.2® ‘‘Today again I have been charmed by 
the continued series of lovely prairie and mountain views I have 
been beholding all day on my left. To describe these scenes it 
is not in the power of tongue or pen to do. The graceful undula- 
tions of the mountain heights beyond, the sweetly smelling sur- 
face of the prairies below, presenting curves of beauty which 
Hogarth might envy, the delicately shaded tints of the green 
velvety ground, the beautifully irregular clumps of trees all 
around, here sparsely scattered, there more profusely, here 
forming as it were a hedgelike enclosure, there presenting a park 
like appearance; all these objects I have been contemplating 
today, but it is not in my power to describe them as they exist 
in all their rich and varied combination.’’ 


_ And again, under date of May 2nd I extract the following. 
“Today we have been journeying over a very fine road, the face 
of the country being commingling of prairie and woodland, the 
prairie predominating. At four several points, two of them 
highly elevated, we were regaled with views that amply repaid 
us for all the toil of the march. My field notes briefly described 


28 On April 16 they travelled 5 miles west from the Gaines Creek cross- 
ing, 5-6 miles north of present Krebs. Simpson was viewing the hills and 
prairies east and southeast of present McAlester, with the high Pine Mountain 


asa back-drop, 15-20 miles away across the basin occupied by the headwaters 
of Gaines Creek. 
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these views as follows: Again presented from a prairie height 
with a magnificent prospect of prairie hills, wooded heights, 
broken heights, green groves, far distant blue mountains, fringes 
of trees, solitary trees, cattle, green ravines, fantastic ridges, 
single horsemen, foot soldiers, and white topped wagons all in 
beautiful irregularity. .... About 6 miles from last night’s 
camp, ascended with Captain Marcy another prairie mountain 
top to get a sight of the glorious prospect which we felt assured 
would be unfolded to us. ‘Did you ever see any thing finer?’ 
burst from our lips, as we reached the summit. Arranged in 
amphitheatre order, stretching from the North West to the 
left nearly around again to the point of beginning, were 
prairie upon prairie, woods in thick masses covering miles of 
area, or skirting with fringe like effect numerous rivulets cours- 
ing in various direction, sweetly embosomed prairie retreats, or 
glades, giving you the idea of peace and retirement, dark masses 
of shadow moving athwart wood and prairie, a group of cattle 
grazing on the plain below you attended by herdsman with 
rifle in hand, Dragoons wending their way to the woods beyond, 
the train of white topped wagons laboring with slow but steady 
pace, all these make up a picture of which my pen fails to give 
any adequate conception.’’ But these scenes, beautifully grand as 
they were, sank into comparative insignificance when I ascended 
Delaware Mount.*® Here I found two piles six feet high of 


29 This view point probably is just east of the East Central State College, 
in Sec. 36, T. 4 N., R. 6 E., Pontotoc County, on the height of land between 
the headwaters of Muddy 'Boggy Creek and its tributary, Sincere Creek, Clear 
Boggy Creek, and Little Sandy Creek. Muddy and Clear Boggy Creeks drain 
into the Red River, Little Sandy flows into Sandy Creek (Topofki of the Cali- 
fornia Road reports), a short distance above its junction with the Canadian 
River. 

30 In collaboration with Judge Busby, the point of ascent has been deter- 
mined to be in the SE% Sec. 5, T. 3 N., R. 6 E., Pontotoc County, near the 
southwest corner of the city of Ada, 3/4 mile east of the Latta School. 

Delaware Mount was a very important landmark on the California Road, 
mentioned by all writers, all of whom were much impressed by the view. There 
has been uncertainty as to its exact location and what sort of feature it was. 
Simpson’s map shows it, by hachures, as an escarpment or bluff, trending north- 
west-southeast, facing northeast; and by similar symbol, shows a crescentic 
feature 5 miles scrtheast, labeled “Fine View,” facing southwest. He also 
shows a line of hachures near the Canadian River, west of Shawnee Town. 

Marcou (Blake, 1856, p. 128) says “The direction of Delaware mountain 
is S.S.W. (or 30° west) to N.N.E.” From Dent we get what seems to be the 
clearest concept: “This mountain [Delaware mountain] projects in a lofty 
cliff, almost to the Canadian, softening off to the south in beautiful prairie 
slopes. Over these slopes the road passes, and it is a source of regret to me 
that we were so soon over the mountain, as I did not remain long enough on 
it to sufficiently admire the gorgeous scenery which in every direction is here 
unfolded to view.”—Foreman (1939), op. cit., p. 139. 

The Delaware Mount or Mountain, referred to as the high dividing ridge 
between the headwaters of Muddy and Clear Boggy Creeks and the valleys of 
Sandy Creek and the Canadian River, extends in a northeasterly direction from 
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rock,®! placed doubtless by the Indians as conspicuous beacons 
to be seen a great way off. I again draw from my notes taken on 
the ground, expressive of my views of this scene. ‘‘About 11 
miles from last camp ascend Delaware hill, from 150 to 200 feet 
in height. Looking back in the direction we have come—to the 
East—a still more extended and beautiful view presents itself 
than any we have yet seen. Within a range of more than 180 de- 
grees, prairies, woods, and mountain hills be mingled together in 
the most rich and sweet profusion, and for a great distance off. 
On my right at the distance of about a mile I see a couple of 
horsemen tending towards a still higher point to catch a grander 
view of the scene: To describe the view as it now lies before me, it 
is impossible for me to do; suffice it that on every hand I hear 
the most profuse terms of surprise and delight. Lieut. Harrison 
who was in the City of Mexico says it surpasses any thing im ex- 
tent he saw in that vicinity. From the hill in question I started 
for the second and higher one where I had seen the horsemen. But 
I have already stated my inability to describe the climax of all! 
All I can do is to say that I gazed on it with wonder, admiration 
and praise!’’ 


F'RoM THE REPORT 


The geological formation of the country between Fort Smith 
and Delaware mount, being a red, friable argillo-arenaceous, 
sedimentary rock, the soil resulting therefrom partakes of the 
same character. This soil, generally tillable along the streams 
and in the bottoms of some of the prairies, is fertile, and though 


the vicinity of Vitzhugh to near Allen. In its southwestern portion, it softens, 
as Dent expressed it, into “beautiful prairie slopes,” the “plateau crest of the 
high prairie,” according to Simpson. The travelers were most concerned with 
Delaware Mount at the place where their road ascended, and the next 6 miles 
to where Delaware Mount forms the east edge of a high plateau. From it they 
could look many miles east over the basin occupied by Muddy and Clear 
Boggy Creeks; and almost as far to the west, across the valley of Sandy 
(Topofki) Creek. 

31 Simpson’s remarks here are confusing, and a better understanding can 
be obtained from Dent. Continuing the preceding quotation from Dent (foot- 
note 30): “Still on a firm prairie, I descended in a finely watered valley, 
thence up a prairie ridge, at the extreme summit of which, is one of two 
mounds, upon both of which the Indians have piled stones, serving as land 
marks +++, as they are seen from a long distance on the plains beyond the 
Washita. ....” (Foreman, 1939, pp. 139-40). Undoubtedly Simpson’s reference 
is to the pile of rocks on the “mound,” for his map shows a “Natural Mound,” 
and the added information “Magnificent Prospect from this Mound.” This 
feature is locally called “Chimney Hill,” and on it the U. S. Geological Survey 
established a triangulation station called “Double Mound,” in 1895, re-estab- 
lished in 1920 by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, and called “Mound.” 
The “Mound” is located at the common corner of Secs.. 2 & 3; 2S Nee Rees 
E., and 34 & 35, T. 3 N., R. 5 E., Pontotoc County. (The Osage began coming 
to this region around 1802, on their annual hunts. They are known to have 
placed piles of stones, like those found on the “Mound” [Chimney Hill] by 
Dent, at strategic places on their hunting trails southwest.— (M.H.W.) 
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superior for grazing purposes, has been found good for corn, 
wheat, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, and, in some localities, for 
rice. Tobacco has also been tried, and, I am informed, has done 
well. The peach also thrives here; the apple not so well. 


The river and creek bottoms, as also those of the rivulets, 
are generally luxuriantly and variedly timbered—the ridges and 
the prairies more sparsely; the growth on the prairies being 
either solitarily or in orchard like groves, and on the ridges 
generally of a stinted character. Post-oak, red-oak, beech, birch, 
elm, basswood, ash, and cotton-wood, are found along the water- 
courses, and post-oak and black-jack on the prairies and ridges. 

id * ~K * 


From Delaware Mount To Cross-Timbers 


Ascending Delaware mount, you immediately get on a very 
_ high prairie, of an extent only limited by the horizon beyond 
you. This prairie, grandly rolling, is but seldom dotted with a 
tree, except upon the water-courses and ravines, the latter of 
which are very frequent. Its formation, of a mixed character, 
is both calcareous and arenaceous; the sub-rocks of this character 
occasionally commingling in their outcrop, and furnishing by 
their disintegration the rich soil with which, as far as within a 
mile or two of Sandy creek, it is covered. Beyond this limit, 
and as far as the commencement of the Cross-timbers, just be- 
' yond camp No. 26, a distance commensurate with the extent 
_ of the prairie, the sub-rock being an argillo-arenaceous character, 
_ the soil partakes of the same characteristics. This sub-rock being 
| of a deep red color,” the soil of the prairies and the silt of the 
| ravines and streams necessarily partake of the same hue. Indeed, 
this red or vermillion color will be found by the traveller to be 
| catching his eye in every direction, in the shape of denuded 
escarpments of deep ravines or of abutment hills. 


The road has continued fine nearly all the way, the only 
expections being in crossing some of the streams, the worst of 
| which is Sandy creek,** which the emigrant would do well either 
) to make more practicable, or, what would probably be better, 
i find a crossing place where the bottom would be less miry. The 
| largest creek, and indeed the only one of any size met with after 
( Delaware mount, is Topofki creek, an affluent of the Canadian. 


32 The easternmost outcrops of red beds along the California Road are 
} in the Vanoss formation, of Upper Pennsylvanian age, which crops out in 
western Pontotoc County. From here westward to beyond the Texas border, 
{| the road continues on red beds of upper Pennsylvanian and Permian age.— 
' Miser, op cit. 

33 This is not present Sandy Creek which Simpson and others called 
) Topofki. Simpson’s map shows Sandy Creek as an affluent of the Washita 
| River, and it probably is Peavine Creek, of present usage, in northeastern 
§ Garvin County, 
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Its bed, which at the time we crossed it was much silted up with 
clean gravel—a commixture of silicious feldspathic and _ cal- 
cerous particles—is 140 feet wide, and was then but 2 feet deep, 
its waters having receded to a breadth of but 25 feet. It evi- 
dently, however, is a stream which at times must be greatly 
swollen; but as it doubtlessly, from the indications presented, 
expends itself very quickly, it will never be any obstacle of any 
considerable moment to the emigrant’s progress. 


Buffalo wallows—places where buffaloes have wallowed— 
appear just west of Mustang creek for the first time along the 
route. Mustang Creek®+ derives its name from its being called 
the limit, eastward, of the range of the Mustang. Old Fort 
Holmes, or, as it is more frequently called, Chouteau’s trading- 
house, nearly opposite camp 26,*° is at this time a locality with 
a name, but no habitation. The emigrant, therefore, will not 
depend upon this last vestige of civilization as a source from 
which to make up any deficiency in his supphes. 


Grass, wood, and water were found by us sufficiently abun- 
dant along this section. When following the ridge, the water is 
to be found to the right and left in the ravines. The well de- 
fined and isolated grove** of trees about five miles to the east- 
ward of old Fort Holmes, and which is marked on the maps, will 
be found a capital landmark to show the emigrant his where- 
abouts. 


From THE LETTER 


The number of California emigrants in advance and in rear 
of us is believed to be quite 1500. They with us have been 
required to exercise a great deal of patience and perseverence 
on account of wet weather and miry roads; and so far as I have 
witnessed, they have done so generally with a good deal of 
philosophy. As far as we have gone, wood, water and grass have 
been abundant. 


I regret to inform you that the barometer of which I took as 
much care between Washington and Fort Smith as a mother 
would have taken of her nurseling, was no sooner put into the 
hands of an employee, with injunctions of care, than it was 
broken. The very first night I extricated it from its double case, 
I found that that day, of course in some unaccountable way, 
which as usual the perpetrator could not explain, one of the 
syphon tubes had been crushed. I regret this the more, as I 
assured Col. Graham, who was kind enough to loan it to me from 
his supply of instruments belonging to the Boundary Survey, 


34 Tdentified as Spring Creek in northwestern Pontotoc County. 
35 Near present Purcell. 
26 Not identified. 
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that I would restore it to him unharmed. Be pleased to convey 
to him these my regrets. The instrument has been sent to Acting 
Asst. Qr. Master Burns at Fort Smith, with directions if possible 
to forward it to Washington; and if not forwarded, to be held 
subject to the order of any competant authority. 


The Indian guide we have with us, Beaver, who is well 
acquainted with the country lying between the Red River and 
the head waters of the Trinity and Brazos Rivers, and beyond 
the Rio Grande, assures us that the shortest and best route 
which exists between the old States and our newly acquired 
Mexican territories is one starting from Fort Washita, on the 
Washita River; thence to a point on the Red River some 30 
miles above Coffee’s old trading post, where you cross that 
river, and thence on the south side of said river across the head 
waters of the Brazos, to a point, probably El Paso, on the Rio 
Grande, some 250 miles below Santa Fe. He says a good level 
road can be made on this route, and that grass, wood and water 
would abound along it. Mr. Chisolm, who happens to be with us 
and who is probably one of the best guides for this portion of the 
country that can be found, states the same thing. I mention this 
for the consideration of the Department, not knowing what 
instructions I am to receive to govern me on my return from 
California and Santa Fe to Washington. It may be also proper 
to remark that Capt. Marcy has it strongly in contemplation to 
return with his command to Fort Smith, via the route I have 
mentioned. 


The detailed instructions which I was led to believe by 
an endorsement on a copy of an order sent by the Adjt. Genl. 
to Genl. Arbuckle, I would receive, have not yet come to hand. 


I am Sir very Respy 
Yr. Obt Servt 
J. H. Simpson 
1st Lieut. Corps Top. Engrs. 


P.S.: Since writing the above, Mr. Chisolm has given a 
modification of the route proposed by Beaver, which brings it 
near relation with a portion of the road we have travelled over. 
He suggests that the road be made to start from the Delaware 
Mount, a point on our road, 142 miles distant from Fort Smith 
—thence by a Kickapoo trail, to the mouth of Mustang Creek** 
an affluent of the False Washita where the latter is crossed— 
thence up Mustang Creek for a distance, striking off at the 
‘proper point a S.W. course to cross the Red River between the 
mouth of the Little and Big Washita—thence between these 
rivers to the head of the lesser one (Little W)—thence across 


37 Wildhorse Creek, of modern maps, joins the Washita River, from the 
west, near Davis, Garvin County. ‘ 
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the head waters of the Brazos till you reach the main head— 
thence along the north side of this main head until you get to 
the canyon—thence by a wagon road to a town on the Pecos 
called Bosque Grande, and thence probably to El Paso. He says 
however that the officer surveying this route should have a good 


escort. 
de LBL So 
FRom THE REPORT 


The Cross-Timbers 


The above section traversed, the emigrant, after getting two 
or three miles beyond camp No. 26, finds himself in the region 
of the celebrated Cross-timbers ;*8 these timbers skirting the road, 
which continues on prairie ground on its left, and being seen 
ranging parallel to his course on the north side of the Canadian 
to his right. These timbers continue for a distance of about 
sixty-six miles,®® as far as within a mile or two of Rock of Mary, 
which may be looked upon as terminating them in this direction. 


An argillo-arenaceous soil, generally of good quality, pre- 
vails here; that upon Walnut and Deer? creeks, the only con- 
siderable ones in this section, being very fertile. Both these af- 
fluents of the Canadian, as also Spring ereek,*! are exuberantly 
timbered — black-walnut, hackberry, chinquopin, elm, cotton- 
wood, and post-oak, being found upon them. As the region of 
good timber for axle-trees and other portions of the running 
gear of the wagon terminates with these streams, the emigrant 
is here cautioned to supply himself with such extra material as, 
in his providence, he may think necessary. The Cross-timbers 
being a growth of the black-jack and post-oak, both dwarfish 
and not unfrequently unsound at the core, it is only the sylva 
of the streams that can be depended upon for wood suitable for 
such purposes. 


38 “Lower Cross Timbers” according to Marcy.—Foreman (1939), op. cit., 
p. 201. This would refer to timber growing on the outcrop of the Duncan 
sandstone in western McClain and eastern Grady Counties. 

39 On the contrary, Marcy says “We found that the Divide turned south 
into the Cross Timbers, was very circuitous in its course, and extended some 
fifteen miles before it came out upon a prairie west of the ‘Timbers’.”—Fore- 
man (1939), op cit., pp. 201-202. They found the “Upper Cross Timbers,” 
growing on outcrops of the Rush Springs sandstone, at Camp 31, near present 
Minco, northern Grady County, 41 miles west of Camp 26. 

40 Shown thus on Simpson’s map, and called Deer Creek by Whipple and 
on Blake’s map accompanying the Whipple report; Marcy called it “(Spring 
Creek.” Foreman (1939), op. cit., pp. 212-14. Subsequently the name “Deer 
Creek” was transferred to another stream which rises in Custer County and 
joins the Canadian River between Hydro and Bridgeport, in Caddo County. 
Simpson’s Deer Creek is now called Boggy Creek. 

41 Simpson’s map shows “Spring Creek” as a short tributary entering the 
Canadian from the south, 15 miles upstream from the mouth of “Deer Creek.” 
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The road continues good through this section—wood and 


_ grass abundant, and water amply sufficient. It will be perceived 


that the route through this section, as it did in the last, chiefly 
follows the ridge dividing the waters of the Washita from those 
of the Canadian. The commencement of the gypsum formation in 
this section, (see map),*? will not fail to attract the attention of 


_ the traveller. 


From the Cross-Timbers To Santa Fe, Generally 


_The Cross-timbers traversed, the country again becomes 
prairie—this characteristic holding good to within a few miles 


of the very entrance of the city of Santa Fe, a distance of 550 
miles. Throughout this whole extent the prairie is, very fre- 


quently, highly rolling, sometimes moderately so; but never a 
plane surface, except on the Llano Estacado or staked plains; 
and upon this the road runs but one day, or a distance of twenty- 
eight miles. 


From Cross-Timbers To Antelope, or Boundary Hills 


Starting from Rock Mary,* the road runs through a series 
of natural mounds, of which Rock Mary is one. These mounds, 
on account of their novelty and Indian-lodge shape, having al- 
ready, some miles in rear, engaged the attention of the traveller, 
I extract from my journal as follows, in relation to these 
mounds: 


“Camp No. 34, Wednesday, May 23.—Proceeding on about 
a mile, some hills of singular shape make their appearance, for 
the first time, bearing north 70° west; several have very much 
the appearance of immense Indian lodges. Nearing the first of 
these singularly formed hills, and it appearing more oddly 


shaped than any of the others, I started off alone to ascend it— 


reaching it just in time to scare up a wild turkey; and tying 
my horse to a black-jack tree at its base, I scrambled up to its 
summit. The novel character of the hill; its contorted appear- 
ance; its sudden emergence from the plain around it; my having 
reached its pinnacle; it being an object of interest to beholders 


in the distance ;—all this had its complex influence upon me, 
and I felt correspondingly elated. Captain Marcy seeing me 
near the apex, suggested to me to unfurl (what I was about to 


do) a flag, and give it to the breeze. This I did, and soon I could 


see one person after another, Lieutenant Harrison and Dr. 


Rogers among them, leaving the train to get a look from its 
summit. A person present suggesting that it be named after 


42 Simpson’s map shows “Gypsum begins” near Camp 31, a few miles 
south of Minco, Grady County. This would be a thin bed in the Marlow for- 


mation, of Permian age. ; ae : 
43 See Report of the Oklahoma Historical Society’s Committee on Rock 


mary, in this number of The Chronicles of Oklahoma, p. 130. 
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an Arkansas young lady, (as much esteemed by the emigrants 
with whom she is in company, as she is by the officers, ) I imme- 
diately fell in with the suggestion, and thereupon, with waving 
flag, proclaimed it to all concerned, that henceforth, in honor of 
the said lady, the rock should be known as Rock Mary. Rock 
Mary, then, is the name of this fantastic formation—at least until 
it can be authenticated that some prior explorer had assumed the 
prerogative to call it something else. The rock is situated soli- 
tarily in a prairie plain; its height some sixty feet; its base some 
two hundred feet in diameter. In form it is like a pound-cake 
like projections are seen protruding from its top. In substance it 
is an unstratified sandstone, of a red color. In surface it is 
spirally corrugated, and, in places, somewhat gnarled, owing to 
the degradation caused by atmospheric and aqueous agents. Dur- 
ing the latter part of our journey, a number of these hills have 
been seen. Besides the one just mentioned I ascended two others, 
one of them being about one hundred feet high. These two last 
have caleareous rock in association with red sandstone. On one 
of these, of abutment shape, I noticed amorphous red sandstone 
to be the basis rock; next in the ascending series, 5 feet of red 
shale, finely shistose; next 3 feet of arenaceous limestone; and, 
lastly, crowning the other formations, calcareous rock of mas- 
sive character, containing crystals of carbonate of lime. I eol- 
lected specimens of the lime formations.’’ 


The road, though good from the vicinity of Shawnee vil- 
lage, opposite Edwards, now has become very fine; and so tt 
continues, with some inconsiderable exceptions, all the way to 
New Mexico. Indeed, so superior was it that I scarcely ever got 
on it, from my explorations to the right and left, without invol- 
untarily wishing that I had a fleet horse and a light buggy, that 
I might skim over it to my satisfaction. 


The mounds passed, the road traverses until within twenty 
miles of the Antelope or Boundary hills—a section of country 
richly characterized by the gypsum formation ;*4 the evidences of 
which appear in outcrops all around. This mineral can here be 
found in almost every form—earthy, fibrous, selentic, and mas- 
Sive; and it is doubtless owing to it that the water of the region 
coextensive with it, is in many places so unpalatably nauseous. 


44 Cloud Chief gypsum, of Permian age, crops out over a wide area in 
Washita, Custer, and Roger Mills Counties (Miser, 1954). Marcy’s route 
reached the outcrop at Camp 35, near present Weatherford, and continued on 
it to Camp 40, some 20 miles east of the Texas border. Most of the water they 
found in this area was highly mineralized, and “unpalpably nauseous.” 

Marcy’s route followed the divide between the Washita and Canadian 
Rivers, and made a considerable arc to the north. Simpson’s map shows a 
cut-off used by the emigrants between Marcy’s Camps 35 and 40, with a re- 
ported saving of 27 miles. 

At Camp 37 Marcy picked up Gregg’s 1840 return route from Santa Fe, 
and followed it westward across the Texas border. 
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Coincident with this formation, this section is characterized, 
physically, by the close approximation of the affluents, ravines, 
and larger watercourses of the Canadian and Washita rivers; 
they here approaching so closely, as scarcely in one place to 
admit the passage of a single wagon. In relation to this portion 
of the country, I extract from my journal as follows: 


“Camp 39, May 29.—Intervening our road and the river, 
a confused mass of small reddish-colored hills, scantily covered 
with grass, have appeared for a large portion of the way. 
Ravines, unsightly, on account of their depth and broken char- 
acter, have been on our right and left; and at the distance of 
seven and a half miles from our last camp, they approximated 
so near, as to but just admit the passage of a single wagon at a 
time. 


And again: 


“Camp 40, May 30.—The road to-day, though hard and 
tolerably smooth, has passed through a very uninteresting coun- 
try. Short and long hills have been frequent, and on either side 
of it and across the Canadian, the country has been very much 
broken—it being a confused assemblage of hills covered with 
herbage, and red soil peeping through it on every hand. The 
ravines, both across the Canadian and on this side, are timbered, 
and, saving a few that are scattered along the main river, not 
| a tree is to be seen anywhere. The soil, as far as the eye could 
| reach, gave indications of sterility.’’ 


Wood, water, and grass found in amply sufficient quan- 
tities along this section; the water, however, not in every in- 
stance palatable, on account of its Epsom-salt taste. There were 
| but two camps, however, where it approached intolerability— 
| 35th and 37th and these probably may be avoided. 


From The Antelope Hills, Onward 


The gypsum region nearly passed, just after leaving camp 
| 39, you come in sight of the Antelope or boundary hills, the 
| identity of which we could not fail to recognise from Lieutenant 
) Abert’s faithful drawing of them, to be found accompanying 
' his report of his expedition of 1845. I again extract from my 
» journal: 


} “Camp 41, May 31.—At half-past one, I ascended, with 
| Lieutenant Buford and dragoons—all riding our horses—the 
| Antelope hills,*® of which there are six in number. Their height, 


45 The Antelope Hills are capped by a calcium carbonate formation called 

caliche, which is very resistant to erosion. and underlies the surface of the high, 
} or “staked” plains. This rock belongs to the Ogallala formation, of Tertiary 
age. The Antelope Hills are erosion remnants. and were once connected with 
} the high plains. 
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probably from 120 to 150 feet above the plain below, has caused 
them to be seen for the past two days—they having constantly 
appeared as if they were near at hand; and yet, when first seen. 
their distance off was underestimated by some eight or ten miles 
Their form is quite regular, four appearing in the distance ol 
an oblong shape, the two others conical, and each of them cappec 
by a well defined terrace, or rather table of white vesiculai 
sandstone, eighteen feet thick, and horizontally stratified. The 
summit giving me a fine view of the surrounding country, 

jotted down the following notes: ‘‘I can see the chocolat 

colored bed of the Canadian coming in from the southwest, and! 
sweeping around in front of me to the north, continue on to th 
east, where it disappears. Low oblong hills dimly appear to th 
south and southwest. Along the horizon, and everywhere els 

the view is bounded by one continuous and level circular ar 

Intervening the horizon and my point of view, nothing but greet 
rolling prairie can be seen on every side, except where, on th) 
opposite side of the Canadian, red escarpments, occasionall 
marked with white strata, show themselves; patches and fringes 
of timber point out a ravine or watercourse, and where, as in thf 
present instance, a horseman is seen scouring the plain, appay 
ently in pursuit of game. I obtained a specimen of the rock 
these hills.”’ I 


These hills examined, the traveller in proceeding forwari 
will at once get into the region of buffalo grass, prairie dog vill 
lages, ponds, singly disposed and far remote from each othe} 
but yet containing a sufficiency of water; beds of streams, som) 
containing running water, some holding it in pools, but mow 
frequently found dry; some being wooded, occasionally luxur 
antly, more frequently sparsely, and occasionally not at at 
These features, together with the occasional uprising of a conie 
or tubular mound, and the appearance, after reaching Di 
river,*® of deep and well marked ravines, will be found to be til 
chief characteristics of the country between the Antelope hil] 
and camp No. 52, or to a point of the road where it ascends th 
staked plains. The attention of the emigrant is particular? 
called to the details upon the map in respect to wood, water, arm 
encamping places. 


in Red Deer Creek of modern usage, in Hemphill County, Texas. 
crossing probably is a few miles upstream from present Canadian, Texas. 
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APPENDIX 
Table of Distances from Fort Smith 
Remarks 

To Choctaw Agency 14 miles 

” Camp Creek iy 

” Coon Creek ain? 

” San Bois Aes 

” Coopers Creek isp 22 

” Gaines Creek ite Ree 

” Coal Creek Some 

” Shawnee Village dy ee 

” Shawnee Town ibis Me 

” Delaware Mount 146°” 

eoeCampy Non 2k Ge 

fH os a2 nN sia 2 

”? ” ” 2a 176 ” 

”? ” ” 24 a etre 7S: 

” ”? ” 25 204 2: 

92 ” ” 26 206 ” 

2 ee the AL Pag eo 

2 ag TE DRS Oi ee 

” ” ” 29 230 ” 
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THE BATTLE OF CHUSTENAHLAH 
By Arthur Shoemaker* 


Shortly before noon on December 26, 1861, Confederate 
troops crossed to the west side of Hominy Creek, in present-day 
Osage County and attacked Union Indian forces estimated at 
around 1,700 men. Thus began the third and last battle—the 
‘‘Battle of Chustenalah’’*—in which the aged Creek Indian 
leader, Opothleyohola was to direct the soldiers of the Northern 
or Union faction of the Creek Nation. Allied with the Creeks 
were a large group of Seminoles, lead by Haleck Tustennuggee, 
and a representative sprinkling of other tribes. 


This attack by Confederate forces under the command of 
Colonel James McIntosh was to have been the upper arm of a 
giant pincer movement that had been planned at Fort Gibson 
following the Battle of Chusta Talasah on Bird Creek on Decem- 
ber 9, 1861.8 


This plan called for Colonel D. H. Cooper, Commander of 
all Confederate forces in Indian Territory, to lead a force up the 
Arkansas River to the rear of Opothleyohola, while Colonel 
McIntosh was to take a force of 1,380 men up the Verdigris 
River, then proceed westward across Bird Creek to the reported 
stronghold of the Union Indian forces. A delay in receiving 
necessary supplies, forced Colonel Cooper to abandon his march 
up the Arkansas, but he ordered Colonel McIntosh to move west- 
ward until the enemy was engaged. 


The Confederate troops reached Hominy Creek after pass- 
ing south of the present town of Skiatook, Oklahoma. The Third 
Texas Cavalry, flanked by the Eleventh and Sixth Regiments! 
crossed the creek on an outcropping of rock stretching from 
bank to bank causing ripples and a small water fall. The loca- 
tion is known as Hominy Falls. 


* Arthur Shoemaker attended Texas Technological College at Lubbock, 
Texas, and taught in the Sapulpa, Oklahoma, public school system for several 
years. He has had articles published in True West magazine, and now is 
employed in the Comptrollers Department of Texaco, Inc., at Tulsa —Ed. 

1“War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies” Volume VIII. Series 1. pp. 22-25. 

2 The report of Col. James McIntosh, Second Arkansas Mounted Rifles, 
commanding the division of the Cenfederate forces in the “Battle of Chuste- 
nahlah,” refers to present Hominy Creek as “Shoal Creek” (ibid., p. 22(. (This 
battle site is in the old Cherokee Outlet lands. The name “Chustenahlah” is 
from the Cherokee word w’stand li, meaning a “natural barrier of rocks” or a 
shoal in a stream.—Ed.). 

3 Tbid., pp. 22, 8-11. 

4 Ibid., p. 22. 


(Photo, 1960) 
Hill near Battle Creek, Opothleyahola’s Stronghold at the Battle of 
Chustenahlah, December 26, 1861. 


(Photo, 1960) 


View of Battle Creek 


Near Site of the Battle of Chustenahlah 
December 26, 1861. 
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Crossing an open, level stretch of prairie the first troops 
were met with fire coming from the flank of a hill directly to 
their front. Opothleyohola had placed the Seminoles on the hill 
while the mounted Creeks were held in the rear as reserves. 
Every tree and thicket sheltered a warrior determined to repulse 
the enemy, but the Confederates were not to be denied. Their 
attack was launched with such force that they swept all in front 
of them. The Creek and Seminole defenders, short of arms and 
ammunition and weakened by protracted privations were unable 
to stand the fierce onslaught and fell back from cover to cover. 
They fell back to the north in the direction of their camp located 
in a small valley surrounded on three sides by rugged, brush- 
covered hills. A fierce sleet storm struck during the height of 
the fighting, which added to the suffering of the poorly clad 
refugees as they fled into the hills.® 


As darkness fell, the Confederate victory was complete. The 
exhausted Southern troops spent the night on the battlefield. 
Only with the arrival, the following morning of Colonel Stand 
Watie and his Cherokee Regiment would pursuit continue. Fol- 
lowing the line of retreat to the north, the Cherokee Regiment 
fought a short skirmish on the twenty-seventh with some enemy 
casualties being reported by Colonel Watie. Colonel McIntosh 
gave this report of the fighting on December 26: 


The loss sustained by the enemy was very severe. Their killed 
amounted to upward’ of 250. Our loss was 8 killed and 82 wounded 
(later revised to 9 killed and 40 wounded)—We captured 160 women 
and children, 20 negroes, 30 wagons, 70 yoke of oxen, and about 500 
Indian ponies, several hundred head of cattle, 100 sheep and a great 
quantity of property of much value to the enemy. The stronghold of 
Hopoeithleyohola was completely broken up, and his force scattered 
in every direction, destitute of the simplest elements of subsistence. 


Three letters were found in the camp from H. H. Carruth, 
‘“Commissioner of U. S. Government.’’ All three letters were 
written from Barnesville, Kansas. One was written to ‘‘ Hopoei- 
thleyohola,’’ one to the Loyal Chickasaws and Choctaws, and one 
to Tusaquach, Chief of the Wichitas.® All reports of the battle 
were written to Confederate commanders.’ Other than that it 
was fought near Hominy Creek west of Skiatook, the battle site 
has never been clearly established. 


One map® of Osage County is found that shows a Battle 
Creek flowing into Quapaw Creek a short distance above where 
Quapaw empties into the larger Hominy Creek. This small 
obscure stream is not named on most maps of Osage County. 


5 Ibid., p. 24. 
_ 6 Ibid., pp. 26-26. The name of the Creek leader is spelled “Hopoeith- 
le Yahola” in these letters. 
7 Ibid., Reports 11-17, pp. 27-33. 
8 Osage County Highways published by Board of County Commissioners. 
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Map Showing the Location of QOpothleyahola’s Forces near Battle 
Creek, at the Battle of Chustenahlah, December 26, 1861. 
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_ After compiling reports of the fight on the December 26, 
it was learned that the first shots were fired only after crossing 
Hominy Creek to the west. A U. 8. Department of the Interior, 
Geological Survey map (Hominy Quadrangle, May 1915 Edi- 
tion) shows Hominy Creek flowing north to south in Section 32, 
Range 12 East, Township 22 North. Along this section of the 
ereek is also found the outcropping of rock that causes the falls. 


Local tradition in the Skiatook area had long placed the 
Northern Creek encampment along Battle Creek. The actual 
site was pointed out by Mr. Roy Greenwood, a life-long resident 
of the Skiatook area, who related the following story :1° 


Years ago, my former teacher at Javine school became interested 
in this Indian battle and used to take some of us boys down to the 
falls on Hominy Creek and up in the hills west of there. Up along 
Battle Creek there used to be some old wagon wheel hubs and the 
remains of wagons, but all that stuff is gone now, washed away in 
floods. Once we did find an old musket that we hung in the school, 
but even that has disappeared now. 


The site along clear, spring-fed Battle Creek is in Section 
13, Range 11 East, Township 22 North, approximately four miles 
west and one and one-half miles north of Skiatook. Additional 
evidence that this location was the actual site of the Battle of 
Chustenalah came while examining some papers of the late Tom 
Meagher, noted Indian authority and historian of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa.!! Among his many papers and maps there was found a 
copy of the previously mentioned U. 8. Geological Survey map 
(Hominy Quadrangle). On it he had traced the route of the 
Northern Creeks following the Battle of Chusto Talasah on Bird 
Creek in northern Tulsa County. The tracings of Opothleyo- 
hola’s retreat and locations of battle engagements were identical 
to earlier findings. 


It has been generally accepted that the Union or ‘‘Loyal’’ 
faction of the Creek Nation under the leadership of Opothleyo- 
hola was offered haven in the State of Kansas, but whatever 
their destination, the Creeks were in no headlong flight when 
they first began moving north. The Battle of Chusto Talasah 
‘was fought on December 9, less than a month after the first en- 
gagement with Confederate troops at Round Mountain near the 

present Keystone, Oklahoma.!? In a period of seventeen days, 


9 Official Records, op. cit., Vol. VII, p. 23. 

10 The Javine schoclhouse is located two miles west of Skiatook on State 
Highway 20. It is no longer used for school purposes. 

11 Most of Mr. Meaghers’ papers are now in the possession of Orpha B. 
Russell of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
2 12 The Battle of Round Mountain near present Keystone was fought 
on November 26, 1861. From this time, Opothleyahola’s forces moved in a 
northeasterly direction crossing Arkansas River at the old “U. S. Crossing,” 
the whole distance approximately 22 miles to their location near Bird Creek, 
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from the fight on Bird Creek until the battle on Hominy Creek, 
Opothleyohola’s followers had moved to the northwest, a scant 
twelve miles. From hills surrounding his camp, Opothleyohola 
could have seen the smoke hanging over the battlefield of Chusto 
Talasah. 


The whole of the present Osage County was, in 1861, unoc- 
cupied Cherokee country and would have made an ideal neutral 
retreat for the Northern Creeks. This portion of the Cherokee 
Nation was under the control of the supporters of Chief Ross 
who were openly sympathetic to the Union. Overtures had been 
by the Cherokee leaders to Opothleyohola and the Creeks that 
they would be welcome north of the Arkansas River.!* So strong 
was the bond between the Cherokees and Creeks that many of the 
Cherokees, fighting under the flag of the Confederacy, defected 
to the Union cause in the Battle of Chusto Talasah. It was prin- 
cipally Drew’s forces who defected and were organized in 1862 
as Union troops.!4 


Had it not been for the pursuit and defeat at the hands of 
Confederate troops from Texas and Arkansas, Opothleyohola 
could possibly have kept his pledge to remain loyal to the United 
States by living near the safe haven of Union Kansas without 
leaving Indian Territory. 


in 12 days. These northern Creeks and their allied bands were not pri- 
marily a military group but included whole families—upwards of 4,000 
men, women, children—traveling in a general exodus from their country, 
many with their household belongings in wagons and their cattle and horses 
herded along with them.—Kd. 

13 “The Civil War in Indian Territory” by Dean Trickett, The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Volume XVIII, pp. 150-153, 275. 

14“Oklahoma: A History of the State and It’s People,’ Thoburn & Wright 
(1929), Vol. I, p. 326 & Appendix Vol. II. 
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OKLAHOMA’S MISSING LINK 
By Robert E. Cunningham* 


Oklahoma had the unique distinction of being born as the 
camera watched. When the first legal settlers arrived in 1889 
several photographers were present to record the event. Even 
illegal settlers, who tried to get in before the opening, still live 
in pictures. 


This settlement was unusual enough to cause photographers 
to make records of the struggling towns, the courageous home- 
steaders, and the efforts at self government that. are invaluable 
for historians who sift the ashes of the past. Pictures always 
help to interpret events with clarity and accuracy that words, 
even paintings, cannot quite do. 


Several thousand superb pictures exist that tell the story of 
Oklahoma’s natal years, but one is missing. It becomes more 
conspicuously absent as the years pass, and efforts to find this 
missing link become like the exciting search for buried treasure. 
And like most treasure hunts, the search has little chance of 
success. 


This missing treasure is an action photograph of the jump 
off from the line on April 22, 1889, when the central portion of 
what now is Oklahoma was opened to settlement. For years the 
superb picture opening of the Cherokee Outlet, September 16, 
1893, was used indiscriminately to illustrate all the five openings 
made by run, but in recent years the demand for more accuracy 
in picture reporting has become apparent. Readers now are un- 
willing to be misled by the wrong picture. 


To explain this missing link needs an examination of the 


events that preceded the actual opening. 


Photography made a modest appearance in 1839, exactly 
fifty years before Oklahoma was opened. Earliest effort of the 
picture makers was limited to reasonable likenesses on metal and 
glass that had such names as ambrotypes, ferrotypes or tintypes. 
Only one such print was possible from each exposure. 


At mid-century, a process was perfected that allowed a 
photographer to make a negative on glass from which any num- 
ber of prints could be made. These negatives had to be produced 


as needed, exposed and developed before they were dry. The 


glass support was coated and partially dried in darkness, trans- 


* Robert E. Cunningham, a native Oklahoman, lives at Stillwater, and is 
well known as a foremost collector of photographic negatives and plates of 
early scenes of the American west. He is the author of Indian Territory, “A 
Frontier Photographic Record by W. S. Prettyman” (University of Oklahoma 


' Press, Norman, 1957). 
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ported to the camera in a light-tight holder, and exposed for a 
fraction of a minute. 


- Development had to follow the exposure at once, which also 
was done in a dark room. A rule of the thumb was that not more 
than ten minutes could elapse between the time the plate was 
coated and development completed. If the plate dried completely 
before exposure it lost its sensitivity. If it dried completely after 
exposure the developer chemicals would not penetrate the col- 
lodian. 


Thousands of superb examples of wet plate work exist. Such 
men as Matthew Brady, Stanley J. Morrow, Alexander Gardner, 
William H. Jackson, L. A. Huffman and Tim O’Sullivan, to 
mention just a few of the better known photographers, produced 
pictures by this cumbersome process that are unsurpassed today. 


In the late 1870’s, a new innovation was introduced that was 
to revolutionize photography. A dry plate was put on the market 
that permitted instantaneous exposures, had a long shelf life, 
and did not require immediate development. This eliminated 
field coating and developing, which increased the scope of pho- 
tography. 


When the first opening took place in 1889, photographers 
were here with the settlers, and brought along the latest in 
eameras and film. They had dry plates, and cameras with shut- 
ters that would permit exposures as fast as one twenty-fifth of 
a second. 


All were men of experience, there were few amateurs then, 
who had abandoned wet plate for the more convenient and de- 
pendable dry emulsion. Although they did not have access to 
photographic magazines, such as exist today, to help them keep 
abreast of the latest in the profession, they could not help but 
be aware of the possibilities of action photography. The sup- 
pliers included an action picture in every box of instantaneous 
film they sold to customers, to encourage them to experiment 
with freezing action. 


Photographie equipment underwent little change in the 
succeeding decade, during which time some of the outstanding 
pictures in history were made. Still regarded by all authorities 
as the best early historical photograph in existence is the pic- 
ture of the Run of 1893, when the Cherokee Outlet was opened 
four years after the first run into the Indian Territory. 


This poses the question: Why were there no action pictures 
made of the first run, and if such a picture were made, where 
is it? 
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Although the equipment available was adequate to make 
such a picture, and the photographers present were capable, it 
is unlikely that such a picture was made. If such a picture were 
made, prints from it never were circulated, and none exists to- 
day. This conclusion is a result of a search that has spanned 
many years. 


Photographers of that day had only one practical market for 
their product. They had to sell ‘‘views’’ to people along the 
waiting line, and these views sold better if the people could recog- 
nize themselves in the pictures. They would pay a quarter for 
a picture that showed the family in a wagon, or the head of the 
household mounted on a horse, ready to make the race for a 
claim. A practical photographer tried to get enough people in 
a picture who could be recognized in order to make several sales 
from one negative. 


A few might buy general views, but quarters were scarce in 
the pockets of the land seekers, and few photographers were 
willing to take long chances on exposures that might not sell. 
Many of them had come great distances to film this epic, and 
expected to show a profit from their enterprise. Not one repre- 
sented a great publishing house since publishing houses did 
not use photographers at the time. 


Illustrated periodicals of the day did offer a limited 
market to photographers but the pictures had to pass through the 
hands of an artist before they appeared in print. Only a few 
could be used. 


The previous year, in 1888, Levy brothers, of Philadelphia, 
had developed a method of screening photographs for repro- 


' duction by printing processes, but the trade was skeptical and 
} the use limited. It still was necessary for an artist to create an 
| illustration, which was photographed on wet plate, printed on 
| metal and etched in acid. Some superb illustrations appeared in 
| such magazines as Leslie’s, Harper’s, Century, and others, but 
| they were not direct reproductions of photographs. 


During the Civil War artists watched raging battles, and 


/ made on the spot sketches, which later were refined and repro- 
| duced in periodicals of the time. When it was not possible for 
jan artist to be present, he sketched from a photograph, if one 
} were available, but a credit line, ‘‘from a photograph,’’ always 
| appeared beneath the illustration. Artists preferred to work from 
\life, but since this was not always possible, they grudgingly 
\relied on photographs, but made certain in the credit line their 


efforts were limited by the lifelessness of the picture used. 


Magazines that appeared before the Run of 1889 included 


jillustrations of the preliminary action, some sketchy, some well 
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done. Many of them used illustrations of the Run itself, and of 
the occupation of the land, included views of new towns and the 
isolated homestead. 


An examination of these published illustrations of the first 
run shows no two are alike, and none carries the customary 
‘“from a photograph’’ credit line. If an actual photograph had 
been available at least one of the publications would have ob- 
tained a copy, and reproduced it with credit line. If, by chance, 
they worked from photographs to create their illustrations of the 
Run, and all neglected to use the credit line, which is highly 
unlikely, at least two of the illustrations would have been iden- 
tical. Such is not the case. : 


Marion Tuttle Rock, who produced the first history of the 
new territory in 1890, Illustrated History of Oklahoma,’’ was 
as familiar with opening events as anyone else who participated. 
If there were pictures of the actual run, she would have known it, 
and was enterprising enough to have included one in her excel- 
lent book. No such reproduction appears. 


Other writers who experienced the opening, such as Fred 
Wenner, of Guthrie, who reported every opening for eastern 
newspapers, and who published an illustrated booklet fifty years 
later, never used such a picture. He told the author he was 
positive that no such picture existed, and he was guilty of using 
a picture of the Run of 1893 to illustrate his excellent booklet 
about the first opening. 


Every other book, magazine or periodical contemporary to 
the opening shows the same omission. Particular effort has been 
made to find duplicate reproductions in the known publications 
of the time, and all have been unsuccessful. It has been the privi- 
lege of this writer to interview photographers present on open- 
ing day, and to talk with many men and women who saw the 
waiting thousands at various places. None remembered ever see- 
ing such a picture, and no photographer knew of one being 
made, or even attempted. 


A careful search through hundreds of glass plates in many 
collections failed to uncover such a long-sought action picture. 
Thousands of prints from old plates no longer in existence fur- 
ther underscored this unhappy omission. 


When the dust settled after the Run in 1889, sixteen photog- 
raphers who worked the lines on opening day remained in the 
new territory. Every railroad town had at: least one photog- 
rapher. Guthrie had six, Oklahoma City three, and other princi- 
pal towns one each. There were others present who were here 
just for the show, then went back to their permanent locations in 
nearby states. Two of these returned later to make outstanding 
contributions to the state’s history. 


(Cunningham, Collection) 

W. S. PRETTYMAN 
In 1879, he came west from Delaware, and learned the photographic 
profession, in which he recorded much of Oklahoma’s history. Few 
books about Oklahoma exist that do not include his pictures. 


—. 
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CNS 


(Photo, 1890. Cunningham Collection) 
A. A. FORBES 

After a successful career as a photographer, he came to Oklahoma from 

Kansas. Only a few of his excellent pictures are in existence. : 
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One of these was William 8. Prettyman, a photographer in 
Arkansas City, Kansas, who not only had a front seat at the 
drama but who had photographed every ‘‘boomer’’ leader, every 
prominent soldier and missionary, every Indian school as well 
as the principal chiefs and leaders of every Indian tribe within 
the Territory’s borders. 


Prettyman worked the north line, near his home base, then 
followed the crowd across the Cherokee Outlet when permission 
was given for prospective settlers to move down to the border 
of the Unassigned Land (or ‘‘Old Oklahoma’’), where they 
would have opportunities equal to those waiting on the other 
three sides. 


He made the run into Guthrie, and remained with friends 
several days, picturing the birth pains of the Territory. He vis- 
ited other hopeful towns, such as Oklahoma Station (now Okla- 
homa City), and returned frequently by train to complete a 
superb photographic account of the new land, which fits neatly 
into his picture story already made of the ranches and first 
inhabitants. 


Prettyman made two other runs with his camera, then when 
the Cherokee Outlet was opened to white settlement in 1893, 
he decided to be a participant. However, he set the stage 
for the great run pictures we now treasure before he raced for 
a choice claim. He drew on his past experiences, and his inge- 
nuity, when he built a platform on Chilocco Indian land, near 
the starting line, the morning before the race. 


The platform attracted curious comments from land seekers, 
but its purpose was not guessed until a few minutes before the 
race began. Prettyman did not discuss his plan with the three 
young men associated with him, and avoided the platform him- 
self during its construction. When it was too late for competi- 
tive photographers to duplicate his effort, he told his three 
associates what he wanted done. They were Arthur and George 
Cornish, brothers, and Frank Miller. 


Prettyman knew it would not be possible for one photog- 
rapher to expose more than one plate at the critical moment, 
therefore he put three men and three cameras on the platform, 
instructing them to shoot at different times, and for each to try 
to catch the peak of action. He went on the platform with them 
- and took a few pictures of the waiting line before he left for the 
race. 


_ When the men and cameras on the platform were seen by 
photographers, they came to the base of the platform and pleaded 
for space on it. Bills of large denomination were waved at 
Prettyman, but he refused all offers. This idea had not occurred 
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to him in 1889, and since it occurred to no one else at this time, 
he felt he owned an exclusive right to it. 


When the starting gun sounded, he raced across the prairie 
with some cowboy friends, and staked a claim on a quarter sec- 
tion he had selected earlier. The photographers on the platform 
made dramatic pictures, one of which was considered too blurred 
by movement to be acceptable at that time, when only sharp 
exposures were in demand. It was not printed and circulated, 
but it embalms dramatic action that can be appreciated today. 
The other was the well known view that has been reproduced 
countless millions of times. 


A. A. Forbes was another excellent Kansas photographer, 
who worked the starting line for days before the Run, and who 
was a short distance west of Prettyman’s platform when the 
race began. His pictures are excellent, but do not catch the 
excitement of frenzied movement. 


Forbes had worked in Western Kansas before 1889, and had 
made numerous trips into the Territory after the first opening. 
Only a few Forbes’ pictures survive, and a reason may be found 
in a study of Prettyman’s surviving negatives. 


Prettyman had a feeling that what he photographed would 
be in demand for a long time. He made a contact positive from 
each of his best negatives. This was done by printing the nega- 
tive onto another unexposed negative in the same manner as he 
would make a paper print. From this positive he then could 
make other negatives by the same process, almost as good as the 
original. The first, or master negative, and the positive, went 
into permanent storage, then if a negative were broken in use 
another could be made in a matter of minutes. Glass plates 
were fragile, and this precaution was important. 


Later Prettyman showed only a casual interest in his his- 
toric prizes, and abandoned them when he left Oklahoma in 1905. 
George Cornish, who opened a studio in Arkansas City, which 
he operated as long as he lived, preserved the old plates. Miller 
also operated a studio in Arkansas City, and Arthur Cornish 
joined Eastman Kodak company as a field technician. 


The bulk of the Prettyman plates now are in the Cunning- 
ham Collection, back in the land of their origin. 


One final bit of evidence to suggest that no action picture 
was made of the first run is found in Prettyman’s early catalog. 
He lists several views he made during the opening, including 
one titled ‘‘ Waiting at the Line for the Run of 1889,’’ but none 
of the actual run. He did not make such a picture, and it is 
unlikely that a better photographer than Prettyman was pres- 
ent on that eventful day. 
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PERRY’S FIRST DOCTOR 


By Clarence Cullimore* ‘ 


INTRODUCTION 


Dr. Thomas McIntyre Cullimore, born in Carrollton, Illinois, on No- 
vember 22, 1849 to James and Catherine Cullimore, married Mary Pearce 
Joy of Joy Prairie, illinois. Thomas Culiimore was educated at Surtleff 
College at Alton, Iliinois, and was graduated from the College of Medi- 
cine at the University of the City of New York in 1877. 

Dr. Cullinvore practiced medicine in Jacksonville, Illinois until 1893 
when he participated in the Cherokee Run and on September 16, 1893 
established his office in Perry. Dr. Cullimore brought his wife and 
two sons, Allan Reginald and Clarence to Perry and established them 
in a house that he had built at the corner of 13th Street and Ivanhoe, 
‘This was the frist two-story residence built in Perry. 

Allan Reginald Cullimore later became the President of Newark 
College of Engineering at Newark, New Jersey. Clarence was honored 
by a Fellowship in the American Institute of Architects. 

Dr. Thomas MecIniyre Cullimore died at the age of forty-nine years, 
in Jacksonville, Tilinois, where he was taken for special treatment by 
his friends in the medical profession. 


Father! was feeling poorly. His practice in Jacksonville, 
Illinois, took almost more hours of the day and night than there 
were to go around. Dr. Prince insisted that father slow down. 
He told Mother?, as we sat in the parlor, that father must get 
into the open if he wanted to live. Father delivered one more 
baby, lowered his shingle and put it into his valise along with 
his nightshirt. He said goodby to my mother, brother* and me, 
and boarded a train for Oklahoma and the Cherokee Strip. Uncle 


* Clarence Cullimore is the author of O/d Adobes of Forgotten Fort Tejon, 
Adobe Architecture, Old Adobes of Santa Barbara, and other works including 
articles and drawings in newspapers and mazazines, besides publications of the 
American Institute of Architects. Mr. Cullimore is a specialist in scientific 
‘design and construction of adobe buildings made fireproof, waterproof and 
-earthquakeproof, and has been a teacher of architecture in the Junior College 
of Bakersfield, California, where he has made his home for many years.—Ed. 
| 1 Dr. Thomas McIntyre Cullimore, who came to Perry, Oklahoma, in 1893. 

2 Mary Pearce Joy (Cullimore), born on September 29, 1857 at Joy Prairie, 
Illinois. 

3 Allan Reginald Cullimore, born on March 2, 1884, in Jacksonville, Tihi- 
nois, served in the First World War as Major, President of the Newark College 
‘ef Engineering for twenty-five years. Granted an honorary Doctorate by Rut- 
gers College on June 14, 1943 at the same occasion when Dwight D. Eisenhower 
was granted a similar honor. Dr. A. R. Cullimore, speaker and educator of na- 
tional renown died on September 20, 1956. Until his death he was listed in 
Who’s Who in America. 
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Grant! and a patient of Father’s, named Arthur’, went with 
father. It was this way about Arthur. He was a lad of seventeen, 
recuperating from a tough attack of typhoid fever. It had been 
all Father could do to pull him through, and he still needed care. 
Father could not ‘‘run-out’’ on Arthur, so he took him along to 
Oklahoma. There, Arthur’s recovery was full and complete. 


Father, Grant and Arthur sat in line on camp-stools at 
Orlando, waiting to get their certificates for the Run. For four 
dust-choking days they sat and inched forward, and for three 
nights they listened to liquor-lubricated renditions of ‘‘ After the 
Strip is Opened.’’® Federal soldiers burned the brush on the 
forbidden side of the starting line. A breeze blew back the ash 
into the soup that Arthur and father were eating. Father bought 
a bottle of beer for a dollar and split it three ways, the foam 
making a first rate dust-catcher to brush off before drinking. 
Soldiers brought in a fellow who had got across the line ahead 
of time. Everybody jeered and called him a ‘‘sooner.’’ 


The starting pistol cracked at precisely high noon on that 
eventful 16th day of September in 1893. At the signal the Chero- 
kee Run was on. Thousands upon thousands of human beings 
burst into the Strip in frantic disorder, all classes, all kinds, on 
foot, in wagons and carriages and in railroad trains, hanging, ten 
deep, on the rear platform and bursting out of the windows. 
Father, Grant and Arthur, who had picked up a preacher’ as a 
traveling companion, made it in a spring-wagon with canvas on 
top. They literally plunged into the treeless waste, bounding 
from one prairie-dog mound to the next. Father gripped the 
reins, shoutinng ‘‘Gidap! Gidap!’’ Grant cracked the whip and 
Arthur and the minister held themselves ready to apply the 
brakes. The dust was so thick that father barely missed taking 
off a wheel when they grazed a Cottonwood tree near Cow Creek. 


Tents were going up when they reached the square in 
Perry, but there were 6,000 city lots available and father got the 
one he wanted facing the square, and Grant got another several 
blocks away. Soon Perry was bursting and spilling over into the 
uncharted outskirts. Father set up his tent and hoisted his 
shingle on its pole— ‘‘Dr. Thomas M. Cullimore—Physician and 
Surgeon.’’ 


4Dr. Grant Cullimore, a specialist in ailments of the eye, ear, nose and 
throat, practiced in Oklahoma City. Here he married Virginia Lois Sharp and 
they had one child, Donald Grant Cullimore, born on October 7, 1907. Dr. 
Grant Cullimore died of typhoid fever on July 29, 1909 and was buried in Fair- 
lawn Cemetery in Oklahoma City. 

5 Arthur Fairbanks did not remain in Oklahoma but returned to Jackson: 
ville, Illinois where he still resides in (1960). 

6 Parody on “After the Ball is Over.” 

; 7 The author does not remember the minister’s name or the church denomi: 
nation. 
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Father was the first M.D. to actually open an office in 
' Perry. His preacher friend was anxious to build the first church. 
He told Father that on the coming Sunday he was going to con- 
duct a Union Service for several denominations and at its con- 
clusion he was planning to ask those who had ties to his particu- 
lar brand of Christianity to join in donating their labor to put. 
up achurch building. He suggested that Father buy the lumber. 
Father was a religious man but not that religious. Furthermore, 
he did not have funds to put into anything without prospect of 
immediate earthly returns; but Father had a brainstorm. He 
had already made a dicker with Grant to buy his lot for a resi- 
dence, for Grant had decided to go back to Oklahoma City. ‘‘No 
larger than a barn,’’ the preacher continued, ‘‘ And it could be 
_ placed on the back of a lot when the front is to be used for some 
other purpose.’’ In his mind, Father was already formulating 
plans and specifications for a barn. ‘‘We’ll soon outgrow such 
a small structure,’’ the preacher pleaded, ‘‘and the church will 
revert to you.’’ 


* 


Father knew that he must have a barn for the two horses 
that had made the run, and he planned to get two Indian ponies 
for my brother and me, and of course there must be a cow. 
““Well,’’ he replied, the design of the barn now well laid out 
in his mind, “‘If you fellows will build a church on the rear of 
Grant’s lot, only about forty feet by forty, gable roof, not more 
than six windows, plank benches and a box pulpit, I will furnish 
the lumber.’’ Father bought Grant’s lot and soon had a church 
on the back of it; but the minister’s predications of church 
growth did not come true. The membership dwindled and in a 
few weeks the flock folded-up. The few remaining members 
' threw in their lot with the flourishing Baptists. It was then that 
| James Kaypolk Madison, Father’s colored handy-man, removed 
the benches and the pulpit, and put in stalls and a manger. There 
_was a place to keep the buggy, the surrey and the buckboard. 


When the Perry situation had sufficiently simmered-down, 
‘my mother, brother and I joined Father. He had built a house 
for us on the front of Grant’s old lot. It was not much of a house 
to look at, but it was the first two-story house in Perry, and the 
only one that had a green lawn around it; you see, James Kay- 
-polk planted some barley seed, and it looked wonderful when it 
first came up. 


It was pretty strenuous practicing medicine in Perry. Some 
'of Father’s patients were Indians® who had despaired of cures 
through their medicine men. One poor fellow, who had a hole 
‘bored in his head through which to blow magic powder, died 
soon after Father arrived, and Father got the blame. Right after 


L 
8 Osage, Pawnee, Oto, Iowa and cther neighboring tribes. 
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the Run there was an occasional shooting. The people in tents 
lay close to the ground at night, not wishing to stop stray bu- 
lets. Father was called after several affrays.? Sunday after- 
noons when he had to visit patients in the country, he sometimes 
took my mother, brother and me in a surrey and drove two 
horses. There were no fences and wheel tracks were lable to 
run every which-way. Getting lost was exciting. We generally 
took a picnic lunch. We were not permitted to go along when 
Father knew that any of his patients had smallpox or scarlet: 
fever, and this was not infrequent. 


Last summer, when visiting Perry after an absence of almost 
sixty-five years, I was surprised to find our old house still 
standing, green lawn, cyclone-cellar, pump and all, but the barn 
was gone. The old house is on the corner of Ivanhoe and 13th 
Street, its side facing the school. The window in the front gable, 
how tall it had seemed! Its sill was not much above the floor 
and its top reached almost to the low ceiling. 


There was one occasion when that window’s placement had 
distressed our mother no end. It was bedtime on a July evening. 
Mother had sent my brother and me upstairs to bed. At the pre- 
cise instant when we had shed all our clothes, and before we 
could possibly get into our nightgowns, a volley of rifle shots 
eracked the livery stable on the other side of the street. This was 
Perry’s way of sounding a fire alarm. Father, who was a mem- 
ber of the volunteer fire brigade, rushed cut of the house and 
across the street, toward the bucket which stood on one of the 
two barrels that every place of business was supposed to keep 
full of salt water. Mother followed him as far as the street, 
stopped and looked back at our house as if thinking of flying 
sparks. There, in the red glare, framed in full-length in that 
window, stood her two darlings, stark naked. Mother flew back 
and upstairs, more concerned with the proprieties than the 
conflagration. 


For a time the Oklahoma climate seemed to help Father’s 
health. He remained in Perry for three years and then tried 
Colorado and Beatrice, Nebraska, but he never was well again. 
Finally he could not carry-on any longer and we took him back 
to Jacksonville, Illinois for treatment under the care of old 
friends of his profession. One chance for life was offered him by 
an operation. This he bravely accepted. He died shortly after 
it on March 3, 1899. The funeral was held from the old home in 
Jacksonville and he was buried in Diamond Grove Cemetery of 
that city. The physicians of Jacksonville were in attendance jn 


9“Hell’s Half Acre” was filled with a bursting mass of incongruous hu- 
manity on the block bounded on the north by “D” Street and en the west by 
the alley running through the block north and south and on the east by the 
Santa Fe tracks, and on the south by “C” Street. 
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with their sons, 
Allan Reginald and Clarence (front). 


CHARLES PAGE 


Children and Staff members at the 
Sand Springs Home 


Charles Page Monument and the 
Page Memorial Library at Sand Springs. 
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a body, and with bared heads on that sleety morning, lined the 
walk on each side from the house to the carriages as an honor 
guard while the casket, covered with red roses, passed between 
them. It was their tribute of friendships formed by an unsel- 
fish professional life and honorable citizenship. 


Soon after our father died, Mother took my brother and me 
to California to live, fearing that I might become subject to 
Father’s ailment in need of a better climate. I have now crowded 
into the seventies. 


Last summer, when my wife! and I motored back to child- 
hood haunts, we headed straight for Perry, and then up to Jack- 
sonville, Illinois. It was there that I talked to an elderly gentle- 
man of about eighty-three, who said that he had known my 
father. He told me that as a lad of seventeen, Father had seen 
him through a siege of typhoid fever. It was Arthur Fairbanks. 
I talked with Arthur about the Cherokee Strip run. His eyes 
sparkled, almost boyishly, and I detected something like a tear 
coursing down his wrinkled cheek. He spoke endearingly of my 
father, who had died so many years ago, and of their Oklahoma 
adventure. 


10 Rosemary Thelen Cullimore. 
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CHARLES PAGE 


A Man—A Dream—AN OPPORTUNITY 
By Mrs. Walter Wood* 


Standing on a granite pedestal in the picturesque triangle 
in the center of Sand Springs is a bronze figure of a man at 
whose feet near the base stand figures of women and children 
with faces upturned toward the benevolent face of the man 
above them, the man whose features are as life-like as the 
sculptor, Lorado Taft, could make them. The statue represents 
Charles Page, benefactor of widows and orphans. Across the 
street from the monument is the Page Memorial Library, a 
eift from Mrs. Page. On a wall here hangs a portrait of Charles 
Page; in the Home over the great mantel is a rich painting 
of him; in the local bank and other institutions he founded are 
pictures of him, yet neither sculptor nor artist have best 
preserved in their works the memory of Charles Page. Rather, 
it is preserved in the abundant life of the many children in the 
Home, one generation of them after another, living harmon- 
iously amid home-like splendor, in the spirit of contentment 
among widowed mothers and their children, living in comfort 
and security in attractive cottages in the Widow’s Colony; and 
in the Sand Springs industries where it has been demonstrated 
that industry and labor can go hand in hand for the good of 
each. These are the best memorials to Charles Page. 


Born on June 2, 1860, Charles Page lived his first cleven 
years on a Wisconsin farm with his parents, James William 
Page and Mary Ann Gottry Page, and from their life, under 
pioneering conditions, he learned of thrift and careful manage- 
ment. From parental precept and example, he learned of 
honor and gratification in sharing with worthy, needy fellow 
men whatever comforts of life he possessed. The father of Charles 
Page, a staunch Scot and Presbyterian, managed to provide from 
his own farm enough food and to spare, supporting five fami- 
les of women and children whose husbands and fathers were 
in the Union Army, when they might otherwise have been in 
destitute condition. The mother of Charles Page always helped 
with a neighborly hand in case of illness, birth or death, and 
her old album was filled with daguerreotypes of herself and 
infants she had assisted into the world. Her own infant and 


* Mrs. Walter Wood has made her family home in Sapulpa, Oklahoma 
for many years. In connection with her various civic activities, she has written 
news reports, human interest stories, biographical sketches and some. verse, 
much of which has been published in the local newspapers, religious maga- 
zines and similar publications—Ed. 
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last son, Edwin, born during the Civil War, was named by 
her eldest son, William, for a tent-mate of his. William was 
stationed at F't. Gibson, Cherokee Nation. Station Commander 
was Colonel Dodge, who afterward became first Governor of 
Wisconsin. William Page’s Captain was DeWitt Brown whose 
wife, I'rances, was a younger sister of the Page children’s 
mother. On their way back to camp one day while riding 
along single file ‘‘at ease,’’ this contingent of troops was 
fired upon by bushwhackers who lurked along the way. A 
skirmish followed with two Union men killed. William Page, 
fatally wounded, rode back to meet the hospital unit drawing 
up the rear. ‘‘Aunt F'annie.’’ he cried, ‘‘I’ve been shot!’’ then 
added, ‘‘But I got the man that shot me.’’ ‘‘Aunt Fannie’’ 
Brown was a nurse and went through the war with the Hospital 
Corps serving wherever her husband was detailed. William 
Page lived twelve hours after being shot. He was buried at 
Ft. Gibson. Frances Brown lived to visit her nephew, Charles 
Page, at Tulsa in 1908. She died while there and was buried 
in Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

When Charles Page was eleven years old his father died, 
in 1871. Reconstruction was still trying the strength of adults 
and young Charles shouldered burdens beyond his years, in 
his zeal to lessen burdens borne by his widowed mother. 
Leaving the small farm near Arnett, the mother moved her 
family to Stephen’s Point, a pioneer town fourteen miles 
distant. 

Of her eight children only two were then at home with 
her, Charles and Edwin A., later known simply as ‘‘Kd.”’ 
Fluent in the languages of her German-French parents who 
emigrated from Alsace when she was eight, speaking equally 
well the language of her adoption, Charles Page’s mother 
desired for her children the best of whatever education the 
locality afforded. She even kept as boarder in her home the 
school’s one teacher, Miss Marcia Morrison. At an early 
age, Charles was forced to forsake his studies in school to help his 
mother after his father’s death, and resumed them again in 
early adult life when he studied under a private tutor. 
Grasping with force the essentials of learning, Charles Page 
was able later to cope successfully with men of best trained 
minds and ability. 


Notwithstanding his deep and tender devotion to his 
mother, Charles Page was compelled to leave home at an early 
age to earn more money. Following the example of the Man 
who for all time and eternity must be above all men, and who, 
at the tender age of twelve years, announced to his mother, 
“T must be about My Father’s business,’’ young Charles, 
urged by an irresistable force within him, must begin working 
and living and growing into what he was to become. Work held 
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a challenge for him. Away from home, his first job was with 
the old Wisconsin Railroad as ‘‘callboy,’’ with the duty of 
awakening the ‘‘next shift’’ by pounding on the door and 
announcing ‘‘Trains delayed’’ or ‘‘Trains on time.’’ And 
this task was performed with zest. In his late teens, he was 
Police Chief in a small Wisconsin town. Again as a member 
of the Pinkerton Detective Agency, he was tracking down 
hunted men, following one much-sought man even to the 
Pacifie coast. From such experiences he gained a deepened 
insight into the trials and troubles of ‘‘down and out’’ persons 
which helped to form into resolution his long-time inclination 
to be of help to others. He quit the detective force and hence- 
forth, his fiercest struggle was with the forces of nature 
rather than with man. 


Engaging in logging in northern states, he helped hew 
down great and tall timbers and among other men of the 
camp drove teams of oxen dragging the heavy logs to the 
water’s edge where they were floated down the Mississippi and 
sold to saw mills at St. Louis. A venture in mining in Wash- 
ington and British Columbia netted sufficient funds to invest 
in real estate in Denver and other cities. Then the Nation’s 
financial crash in 1893 caused him to widen his undertakings. 


Charles Page had sat sorrowfully at the bedside of his 
dying mother in March 1891. With bowed heart he had gone 
away after the funeral to throw himself even more intensely 
into whatever task he undertook. The elemental environs of the 
Northwest challenged still. Charles Page after his grief in the 
loss of his mother began again. 


Among his long time acquaintances he is described as being 
‘fat least six feet tall, weighing 200 pounds or more, having 
broad shoulders, developed muscles, head and body well de- 
veloped, black hair, heavy black eyebrows, black mustache, 
pleasant smile and voice, could be stern and positive when neces- 
sary.’’ Again those associated with him say, ‘‘He figured in his 
head—kept records largely in his mind,’’ and ‘‘He kept: an open 
mind and information gravitated toward him. He seemed to 
know things without having to learn them, yet he was always 
learning.’’ After he had become a successful oil man, had estab- 
lished a city, a perpetual Home for children, a Colony for poor 
widows, was recognized at home and abroad as an outstanding 
philanthropist and was honored and adored by the many he had 
benefitted most, even then, there was no formality in approach- 
ing him. He listened to everyone. A poor widow or a little 
child—all could speak their mind. And ‘‘He remembered names 
of all children of the Home.’’ 


_ In 1905, Charles Page came to Indian Territory and con- 
tinued a long search for oil. In the Territory and Oklahoma, he 
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encountered failures with intermittent successes. He drilled the 
first well in what later became the Greater Seminole fields. But 
this was not his real success. 


While living in Tulsa during the Panic of 1907, Charles 
Page met a young Salvation ‘Army Captain, B. F. Breeding. 
From him he learned the whereabouts of many persons in des- 
perate need. Page one day approached Captain Breeding and 
Breeding recalls his greeting: 


Cap, I want to help you. I have a friend down on First Street 
who runs a rooming house for men. It has thirty beds. Go to him and 
engage all beds for transient men who are broke, and arrange with the 
restaurant next door for supper and breakfast. Witn two meals and a 
night’s lodging send them on their way. If you find a needy family on 
account of sickness or unemployment, purchase groceries. Come:to 
me each day for a check to pay the bills. For the weekend, come on 
Monday. If it is ten dollars or a hundred, pay it every day. 


Sometimes the sum was a hundred dollars or more and it’ 
was always paid says Breeding, who explains, ‘‘Mr. Page never 
robbed people of their initiative. In helping them he was careful 
to leave something for them to do for themselves. The goal set 
for them was self-support and independence.”’ 


By act of Congress May 27, 1908, removal of restrictions 
from much Indian Land permitted purchase, with County Court 
approval, but an act which incidentally pointed a way for 
Charles Page to begin at last the realization of a life-time dream. 
He could purchase land and build his dream Home for children, 
and could provide homes for destitute widows and their children. 


Mr. Page said to Captain Breeding in early 1908: ‘‘Cap, 
I’m buying a farm. [I’m going to use it for the benefit of the 
human race. This farm has springs which afford an abundant 
supply of pure water. It is covered with oak, walnut, hickory 
and pecan timber and plenty of stone less than a mile away. I’m 
going to do good with it.’’ 


‘He pictured to me,’’ says Captain Breeding, “‘the purchase 
of additional land for town and factory sites, and for a park and 
lake. Also, a big farm with herds of livestock, the profits of all 
to be used for widows and orphans and the unfortunate whoever 
they might be.’’ 


After purchasing the land and hiring men to go with teams 
of oxen into the so-called ‘‘impenetrable wilderness of tangled 
briers and undergrowth, over impassable sand hills,’’ to clear 
some of it and set up tents, Charles Page then invited his friend 
and co-worker in charitableness, Captain Breeding, to come and 
take charge of the future Sand Springs Home. Perhaps neither 
guessed that Captain Breeding would superintend the Home 
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through forty consecutive years while generations of children 
would come and go. The first occupants of the new (tent) Home 
were a widow Nolen and her two young sons. She died of tuber- 
culosis soon afterward and her sons lived in the Home to their 
maturity. Others were soon added to the small number. Then 
on May 20, 1909, twenty children were brought over from the 
failing Cross and Anchor home for Children in Tulsa. On that 
first evening after the arrival of these children, Captain Breed- 
ing reminisces: ‘‘Mr. Page drove out in a buckboard; no car 
could be driven out at that time. He stayed until nine o’clock 
that night. From the spring, up through the row of cottages 
and tents he, with the children, paraded and sang ‘Pretty Red 
Wing’ and other popular songs of the time.’’ 


Under Charles Page’s guidance, the atmosphere of the Home 
was as nearly like a real home as possible. On his frequent visits 
the children met him with a spontaneous burst of affection, 
equalled on other occasions only by their greeting for Captain 
Breeding. 


From almost the beginning it was the custom of Mrs. Page 
and their daughter Mary, to accompany her husband on his visits 
to the Home, sharing equal interest with him. She was a beau- 
tiful soul and was an inspiration to the writer here. Mary, now 
Mrs. Calder Seibels, has one son, John Page Seibels. 


Gradually the permanent structures of Home and Colony 
took shape. In 1910, a dormitory accommodating fifty children 
was completed and on Christmas Day, 1918, the new large and 
beautiful Home as it stands today, was dedicated. A party was 
held and food was served from twelve o’clock noon to eight 
o’clock evening including bear, buffalo, venison, opossum, rab- 
bit, squirrel, turkey, duck, goose, and meat courses. Hundreds 
of guests, employees, friends, relatives, and Home children 
shared in the celebration. Always on Christmas there is a great 
tree loaded with gifts for the children and a program suited 
to the day. 


Children living in the Home and Colony attend Sand 
Springs public schools, and churches of their choice. Higher 
education is provided for them, and those wishing to enter spe- 
cial training may do so. Some have reached a high rank in music 
and other specialized fields. 


The Sand Springs Home Interests, incorporated in 1912, 
under laws of Oklahoma for charitable purposes, has authority 
to carry on business and own property. It is controlled by a five 
member Board of Directors, Home Trustees. Charles Page was 
president of the board and he selected members who should be- 
come trustees after his death, to serve throughout their lifetime, 
and he provided that after those named by himself should die, 
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their successors were to be appointed by the Most Worshipful 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge A. F. & A. M. of Oklahoma. 


Charles Page always wanted his relatives near at hand. He 
brought many of them to Sand Springs to live near him and 
provided prominent places at the Home for his younger brother, 
‘“*Hid’’ Page, and his nephew, E. M. Monsell, both now deceased. 
They were once members of his appointed Board of Trustees. 


To support the Home and Widows’ Colony, Mr. Page estab- 
lished the Sand Springs Railroad between Tulsa and Sand 
Springs with fair rates for freight and he encouraged the estab- 
lishment of industries, providing low rental and low charge for 
water, natural gas, and electricity. Among the early remaining 
industries in Sand Springs, are the cotton mill, box factory, steel 
mill, Kerr Glass factory and others. The Sand Springs townsite 
was organized and the city platted in 1911. Charles Page made 
provisions for churches, schools and a library; established a state 
bank, greenhouse, and warehouses. He provided water at Shell 
Lake for both Sand Springs and Tulsa as well as Sand Springs 
park and lake for recreational purposes. 


Two days after Christmas of 1926, Charles Page died. 
Children who were in the Home during his lifetime mourn his 
death to this day. He lies in a vault in Woodland Cemetery at 
Sand Springs, and the Home children shower the opening with 
flowers each Memorial Day. Many friends stand with bowed 
head at his tomb remembering him as one who loved his fellow 
man. 


Judge Paul Pinkerton, his attorney, close associate, friend, and 
fellow churchman recalls some of Page’s favorite mottos: ‘‘ Look 
out of a window up at the hills and you will get hunches. Try to 
analyze these hunches and Think Right; Light a candle in your 
mind and that brings about an ‘Inner Inght’ to solve the 
problem. ’’ 


Charles Page became a member of the Presbyterian Church, 
to which he contributed liberally. Judge Pinkerton, expressing 


deepest esteem, relates: 

Mr. Page was a man of strongest faith. One day he was riding with 
me in a car returning from Tulsa, where we had been together on tome 
business. As we were passing the Indian Springs near the Green- 
house I remarked to Mr. Page that he had used great judgment in 
establishing Sand Springs on its present wooded location among the 
small hills rather than the low land south of the Katy Tracks and west 
of Lake Station which overflowed at times. Mr. Page at once explain- 
ed: “I did not do it. Sand Springs is ‘God’s Town.’ ”’ 

1The present beard is composed of Board President, Paul E. Estill, ac- 
countant for the Home since 1922; J. S. Babbitt, President of the Sand Springs 
Railway; H. C. Jones, appointed by the Grand Master and was formerly Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue; E. J. Doerner, Tulsa attorney of the firm of Doer- 
ner, Rinehart & Stuart; S. Neal Jchnson, prominent masonic worker, appointed 
by the Grand Master. Judge Paul Pinkerton, a local attorney, has served as 
attorney for Sand Springs Home since 1918. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Sugar Loar MountvAIN RESORT 


During his research in the Oklahoma Historical Society col- 
lections one day in summer last year, Dr. James D. Morrison saw 
this advertisement in the old files of the South McAlester Capital 
for July 12, 1894: 


‘‘Sugar Loaf Mountain Resort”’ 


‘‘Grand Summer Health Resort—Are you 
in bad health or depressed by the hot 
weather? Do you desire to leave the 
worry of business... ? Sugar Loaf 
Mountain is the place you are  hunt- 
ing. Beautiful scenery, good hotel 
accomodations. Most health restoring 
water in the west. A perfect paradise 
to the invalid and overworked.”’ 


The ‘‘health restoring water’’ acclaimed in this notice was 
that of the big spring called ‘‘Kuli Chaha’”’ (‘‘High Spring,”’ 
in Choctaw) high on the side of Sugar Loaf Mountain which was 
a landmark seen and noted in the records of the earliest explor- 
ers and visitors in the Arkansas River country. This mountain 
was in the northeastern part of old Sugar Loaf County (Nvunh 
Chufuk Kauntr), organized 1850, a county of the Choctaw Na- 
tion until statehood in 1907. The peak of Sugar Loaf Mountain 
stands with an altitude of 2,600 feet about ten miles east of the 
City of Poteau, near the Arkansas boundary, and can be seen 
for many miles toward the east when one drives along U. S. 
Highways 270 and 271 in Oklahoma. The region north of Sugar 
Loaf Mountain is shown as Kuli Chaha Township in LeFlore 
County, on present state maps. 


There was a thriving little town, called Kulli Chaha located 
in the region about six miles north of Sugar Loaf Mountain, 
after Emmett Craddock built the first store in 1880 beside the 
road that became the main street of the town. The first post 
office of Kulli Chaha was established in February, 1881, with 
A. R. Ross as postmaster. A second store was opened in 1883 by 
McMurtrey and Brewer, the latter a young man then. Nearly 
fifty years afterward, he was well known as Judge Phil Brewer, 
a prominent attorney of Oklahoma City and member of the 
Board of Directors of the Historical Society.} 


1 Notes on the history and plat of the town of Kulli Chaha, given in an 
interview with Judge Phil Brewer, are in the Library of the Historical Society, 
in a book “Some Historic Sites in Southern and Southeastern Oklahoma,” 
compiled by Muriel H. Wright with photographs taken on field trips for the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, in 1930. 
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By 1885, the residence of J. U. Morrow stood at the north 
end of the main street of Kulli Chaha while a block south were 
several store buildings including those of Charles Wilson and 
Joe Barnes, with Mr. Morrow’s drug store and a large black- 
smith shop on the east side of the street. About a mile east of 
town, stood the Mosholatubbee Masonic Lodge Building. 

The old Kulli Chaha spring high up the side of Sugar Loaf 
Mountain was long a favorite place for people on camping trips 
for pleasure in the summer time, especially during the huckle- 
berry season. 


(M. H. W.) 


AIRCONDITIONING 
IN THE OKLAHOMA HistToricau Socrery 


After many years of suffering through intense summer heat 
visitors to the Oklahoma Historical Society Building will now 
find the comfort of airconditioning. 

By action of the last Legislature (27th—1959), an appro- 
priation of $29,760.00 was made to the Oklahoma State Board of 
Affairs for the purpose of installing airconditioning throughout 
the Society’s libraries, museums, and offices. As a result, air- 
conditioning totaling sixty tons has been installed in the His- 
torical Building. 

Installing contractor was Parmeter Refrigeration and <Air- 
conditioning Company of Oklahoma City. The equipment was 
made by the Miami Airconditioning Company of Miami, Okla- 
homa. Engineering was furnished by W. C. Smith and Fred 
LiaBoon of the State Board of Affairs staff. 


THE REMOVAL OF THE GREAT SEAL OF THE STATE 
FROM GUTHRIE TO OKLAHOMA City, 1910 


Mr. Earl F. Keyes of Oklahoma City is well known in the 
offices of the Historical Society and the State Capitol, having 
been connected for many years with the sales department of 
Wesbanco for office supplies. He was well acquainted in politi- 
eal circles and among newsmen in the State capital fifty years 
ago, serving as a clerk in State departments before and at the 
time of the election of June 11, 1910, when the people of the new 
State voted on selection of the permanent location for the capital. 
The following account of the removal of the Great Seal of the 
State of Oklahoma from Guthrie in 1910 before Oklahoma City 
was the capital by law, is found in a letter from Mr. Earl F. 
Keyes, dated Aprill 22, 1952, addressed to Dr. Charles Evans 
who was then serving as Secretary-Manager of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society ; 
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Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary-Manager 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Dear Mr. Evans: 


There have been so many fantastic and imaginary tales and news 
stories told and printed, over the years, concerning the removal of the 
Great Seal of the State of Oklahoma from the vault in the Secretary of 
State’s office at Guthrie, Oklahoma to Oklahoma City, following the 
the election held on June 11, 1910, that I want to record for whatever 
historical value it may be the real truth and facts concerning this inci- 
dent and if possible stop these fanciful tales for all time. 


Quite recently there appeared in one of the Oklahoma City news- 
papers a picture of a recessed and shadowed window in the Logan 
County Court House in which it was claimed “a man carrying the 
Great Seal clambered, on the evening of June 11, a car waiting for him 
in the alley, then rushed to Oklahoma and Oklahoma City had a capi- 
tal.’ The only part of that story which is true is the picture of the 
window, and the real facts and the whole truth concerning the removal 
of the Great Seal are as follows: 


At the time of the holding of the election for the selection of a 
permanent state capital city, at which Oklahoma City, Guthrie, and 
Shawnee were the three candidates to be voted on, I was employed as 
Corporation Record Clerk in the office of the Secretary of State. Bill 
Cross, Secretary of State, and Leo Meyer, Assistant Secretary of State, 
were both absent from Guthrie on the day of the election, being in their 
respective home cities of Oklahoma City and Sayre in order to vote. 
This election was held on Saturday, June 11, 1910, and that evening 
about seven o’clock I had a phone call from Secretary of State Bill 
Cross telling me that W. B. Anthony, who was then private secretary 
to Governor C. N. Haskell, would be up to Guthrie about eleven o’clock 
that night with a message for me from him and told me to do what the 
message requested. That night about eleven o’clock, Secretary Cross 
telephoned again, said that there had been a slight delay in the time 
when Mr. Anthony would arrive but that when he did arrive in Guthrie 


he would telephone me at my residence and to wait at my home for 
this telephone call. 


Early Sunday morning, at daylight, the telephone rang and when I 
went to the telephone Mr. Anthony was on the line and said, “Earl, 
this is Bill Anthony. Can you come down to your office?” I dressed, 
walked down to the court house on Hast Harrison avenue and in front 
of the court house I saw a Cadillac touring car and when I arrived at 
the north entrance of the court house and looked at the car and its 
passengers I saw the driver and owner of the car Bill Light and W. B. 
Anthony in the front seat, and the rear seat Porter Spaulding, an em- 
ployee of Governor Haskell’s office, S. F. Price, an old friend of Secre- 
tary of State Bill Cross and Luther Harrison, now chief editorial writer 
on the Daily Oklahoman, and at that time press agent for the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee, and who by the way had invited him- 
self and accompanied the party at the time the car was being filled at 
Oklahoma City and who went along for the ride without any idea of 
where they were going or knowing the purpose of the mission. While 
the car left Oklahoma City at eleven o’clock that night, it was day- 
light when it arrived at Guthrie due to a flat tire which occurred near 
Seward, on unpaved highways and poor country roads. 


; When I stepped over to the car that Sunday morning Mr. Anthony 
said, “Harl, let’s go into your office.” He and I walked up the steps of 
the court house building and were met at the door by Night Watchman 
Dooley Williamson, who opened the door and said, “Marl, what do you 
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want?’ JI told him I had some business in the office and he spoke to 
Mr. Anthony, and Mr. Anthony and I walked down the hall and 
unlocked the door of the Secretary of State’s office and walked in, then 
locked the door behind us. Mr. Anthony handed me a written note from 
Secretary of State Cross telling me to deliver the Great Seal of the 
State of Oklahoma, of which the Secretary has always been Custodian, 
to Mr. Anthony. The seal was kept in an iron safe in the vault along 
with the Constitution, and I went into the vault and opened the safe 
and lifted the seal out and went into the room and wrote out a receipt 
on the typewriter and Mr. Anthony signed it and I wrapped the seal in 
a piece of brown kraft wrapping paper. Mr. Anthony put it under his 
arm and we walked down the hall and out of the building. He got in 
the car and drove straight to Oklahoma City, where he delivered the 
Great Seal to Secretary Cross and it has remained in Oklahoma City 
ever since. r 


Temporary offices of the Governor and Secretary of State were set 
up immediately on the second floor of the Lee-Huckins Hotel, and a 
proclamation declaring Oklahoma City the victor in the election was 
issued by Governor Haskell and the impression of the Seal placed 
thereon. From then on and until the removal of the capital records 
from Guthrie and during the court and all legal proceedings which 
followed this election, the Seal remained here and was used on all 
State documents requiring its use. The election of June 11, 1910, was 
declared void by the Oklahoma Supreme Court but an act by the Legis- 
lature which was called in Special Session in December, 1911, and 
which, by the way, was held in Oklahoma City, was declared legal by 
the State Supreme Court and thus was settled once and for all the 
selection of Oklahoma City as the State Capital of Oklahoma. 


There are only two persons living today, who had a participating 
part in the removal of the Great Seal from Guthrie to Oklahoma City: 
Luther Harrison and myself.! I regret that I did not keep the letter 
from Secretary Cross nor the receipt which I had Mr. Anthony sign 
for the seal because at that time I did not think of its historical value. 
Whatever became of the piece of kraft wrapping paper which covered 
the seal when Mr. Anthony left the office is to my mind the only mys- 
terious part of the removal of the seal from Guthrie, and the true 
story of the removal of the Seal from Guthrie is exactly as I have 
related it. 


My only desire in writing this story is to keep the record straight 
and to have it told to you by someone who had a small part in the 
actual happenings of that memorable Sunday morning, June 12, 1910. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) FARL F. KEYES 
1115 Northwest 23rd Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


1 Mr. Earl F. Keyes is (1960) the only living person who made the mem- 
orable trip from Guthrie to Oklahoma City, with the Great Seal of Oklahoma 
in 1910. Mr. Luther Harrison, Chief Editor of the Daily Oklahoman died 
in Oklahoma City, in 1953. 
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In Memory or Acer Buur EAGur 


A memorial to Acee Blue Eagle in the form of a special | 
exhibit of paintings by this noted American Indian Artist is | 
featured this summer period in the large exhibit case, in the al- | 
cove on the Third Floor of the Historical Building. Five of the | 
paintings in water color show Blue Hagle’s best and early work | 
as an artist: ‘‘Pawnee Sceout,’’ ‘‘Sun Dance,’’ ‘‘ Buffalo Hunt,’? | 
‘‘The Wedding’’ and ‘‘Snake Danee,’’ ‘‘all five of the paintings | 


Alcoe Blue Eagle (or Alex Me Intosh) 
[IGIG=1039 
Internationally renowned artist, dancer lecturer on American Indian Customs 


Porn near Anadarko of Creck-Pawnee ancestry, a descendant of that nofed Creek Chief, 
QWilliant Neintosn. 

Alcce Blue Eagle attended American Indian Schools including Riverside at Anadarko, Euchee 
at Sayulia, and Chilocco at Chilocco, from which he,.graduated in 1928. He attended Bacone 
College and later received his BRA Degree from the University of Oklahoma, 

In the same year he entered the competition in Art held in conjunction with the Olympic Games at 
Los Angeles, California and won 4th place in water color among the 420 artists from 12 countries, 

Alcee Blue Eagle was the artist who did “Indian Buffalo Hunt "a large canvas presented to the 
USS Oklahoma in 1934 by the Lions Clubs of Oklahoma, which was lost when the great shiy 
was sunk af Pearl Iarbor, 

Large exhibits of his pamtings were shown at the Century of Progress and at Youngs Galery, 
Chicago; the last was shown at the American indian Exposition In Anadarko, 1988. 

1n 1935 he gave a series of lectures on American IMdian Art at Oxford University in England 
and in the principal cities of Scotland and France. 

He was the first director of Indian Art at Bacone Indian University Muskogee Okla.,1935-1938, 

During three years service in the Air Corps in World War II, he was stationed at 18 different 
posts and left mural paintings at each. He was one of 5 artists selected to do illustrative work 
ond safety program designed to combat routine training accidents, 

After the war he became Art Virector at the Oklahoma State University Technical Training 
School at Okmulgee, a position he held until his death. 

Blue Eagle adhered to the oldest tradition of American Indian Art using the flat sithouette 
treatment of al figures, through his Indian heritage devoting himself to the preservation of the 
native arts and traditions in Arnerica. 

His work is represented in most museums of the United States. His paintings were on exhibit 
at different times in Washington, B.C, Radio Center, in New York and Gilcrease Museum in Tulsa. 
Se won mamervous awards for his art work including 27 firsts in the Galliyy New Mexico exhibitions 

Biographical sketches of Dlue Eagle appear ina number of publications including, 

Whos Who of Outstanding Indians in the United States 
Whos Who of American Artists 
Who's Who of Oklahoma 
and International whos no 
In 1988 he was named the“Gutstanding indian in the United States”by the American Indian Exposition 
at Anadarko, 

Alcee Blue Eagle Tied at the Veterans Administration Sospital in Muskogee, Okla, Tune 18,1959, 
Faccimili of Memoria! Scroll in the Exhibition of Paintings by Acee Blue 
Eagle, Indian Artist. 
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- recently presented as a gift to the Oklahoma Historical Society 
ie by Mr. Leslie McRill, Oklahoma poet and writer. The other two 
paintings in this exhibit are in dark colors and a heavy touch: 
“Indian Warrior’? and ‘‘Knife Dancer,’’ examples of the 
~artist’s later work. 


A set of the ‘‘Famous Indian Tumblers’’ and the glass 
water pitcher with the Indian design by Blue Eagle in colors, 
distributed a few years ago by the Knox Industries Corporation, 
represent the artist’s work in the commercial field. 


| A handsome, large photograph in colors, shows Acee in his 
_ beautiful Indian costume that he wore in his programs at home 
and abroad. This and a memorial scroll in pen text giving a 
brief history of his life complete this interesting display pre- 
| pared by Mrs. C. E. Cook, Museum Curator, for the summer 
| season under the caption ‘‘ Famous Oklahomans.’’ 


Note rrom GENERAL Douauas MacArRtTHUR 


| General Douglas MacArthur has replied to a letter of in- 
| quiry from the President of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 

George H. Shirk, about the General’s presence as a small boy on 
| the site of Guthrie at the opening of the Oklahoma Country in 
| 1889. The statement appears in the article on ‘‘Fred Wenner: 
| Pioneer Reporter,’’ The Chronicles of Oklahoma for spring, 1960 
| (Vol. XX XVIII, No. 1), p.47: ‘‘Captain Arthur MacArthur, in 
| charge of Federal troops, was stationed at Guthrie. His small 
| boy, Douglas was there, too, when he was very young. He later 
| became the famous General Douglas MacArthur.”’ 


General Douglas MacArthur’s note in reply to President 
| Shirk follows: 


90 Church Street, Room 1303 
New York 7, New York 
7 July 1960 


Dear President Shirk: 


| I have received and read with interest your letter of July 
| 5th. My father, then a Captain in the 13th Infantry, commanded 
ithe eight companies of the Regular Army who were ordered to 
| supervise the opening of Oklahoma to the so-called ‘“boomers.”’ 
| They were encamped near the present site of Guthrie. Neither 
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I nor my mother accompanied my father but remained at Fort 
Leavenworth which at that time was his station. 
Most sincerely, 
(Signed) Douglas MacArthur 


President George 4. Shirk, 

Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Historical Society Building ! 
Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA HistToricAL MARKERS AND MONUMENTS 


1959-1960 


Twelve Oklaboma Historical Markers have been erected F | 
the main highways in the state, from January, 1959 to July, 
1960, under the auspices of the Oklahoma Historical Society with 
the co-operation of the State Highway Commission. These twelve 
markers are the roadside type, a large aluminum plaque with the 
official Oklahoma design at the top, in enamel colors, bearing 
a brief history of the site marked. A local group or committee! 
interested in promoting and preserving community history has 
provided the funds ($125.00) in each instance, to pay for the 
casting of the plaque at the studio factory, maker of the official 
Oklahoma markers since the beginning of this program in the 
Historical Society in 1949. The Oklahoma Historical Society has 
determined the location of the sites and written the inscriptions 
of all the markers, and the State Highway Commission has; 
erected them, every one placed in the vicinity of the historic! 
site itself. | 

In the same period (1959-60), there have been nineteen’ 
on-site markers also provided and placed by the Committee on 
Historic Sites sponsored by the Historical Society. The on-site 
marker is a concrete base mounted by a small bronze plaque with 
a brief inscription of history, placed on the actual historic site, 
or as near as possible. Many of these on-site markers are on 
ground off in old fields, or beside traces of old roads, indicating 
the actual sites for future reference in history, or for those in- 
terested in visiting them. 


) 


The following list gives the inscriptions, the locations and 
the groups providing the funds for the twelve roadside markers; 
also, the inscriptions and the locations of the nineteen on-site 
markers erected by the Committee on Historie Sites under the 
auspices of the Historical Society : 


fe 
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ROADSIDE HISTORICAL MARKERS 


RED FORK STATION: Site 8 Biocks south. Stockade buildings of 
Red Pork Ranch on the Chisholm Trail, at the Cimarron or Red 
Tork river crossing here, included a stage station to change horses 
and a supply depot for travelers, late 1860’s to 1890's. Troops from 
Ft. Sill were on duty here during Indian war alarm after the Pat 
Hennessey massacre, in July, 1874. 

Location of marker: South end of roadside park at north side of 
Dover, Kingfisher County, on U. S. Highway 81. 

(Funds provided by County Committee on historical sites, King- 
fisher, Oklahoma.) 


“HOME ON THE RANGH”: Grave of Author. Dr. Brewester Higby 
(b. 1822) of Indiana wrote this song when he lived in Kansas. The 
words were printed in a local paper (1873), and became a favorite 
song along the cattle trails. First published in 1910, the author 
never saw a copy nor received a cent of royalty. His last home was 
in Shawnee, Okla. where he died May 11, 1911. 

Location of marker: On east side of State Highway 18 at Fairview 
Cemetery, North Harrison Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

(Funds provided by Rotary Club, Shawnee, Oklahoma.) 


STELLA FRIENDS ACADEMY. Buildings near here in 1922. Under 
auspices of Friends Society, the Academy opened in 1897 and was 
noted for high standards. Named for teacher of first school (1893) 
in this vicinity, a sod house near Stella Church in Cherokee Strip. 
Location of marker: In Alfalfa County, on State Highway 11, two 
miles east of the junction with U. S. Highway 64 (north of City 
of Cherokee). 

(Funds provided by Stella Academy Alumni Cherokee, Oklahoma. ) 


GRAND: Site 4 miles northwest. On Noy. 18, 1892, Grand was es- 
tablished as county seat of Day County, Oklahoma Terr. This 
was County ‘EH’ when organized at the opening of Cheyenne and 
Arapaho lands, April 19, 1892. Day County and county seat were 
abolished at statehood in 1907. Many citizens of Grand became 
noted as leaders-in the new state of Oklahoma. 

Location of marker: On U.S. Highway 288, at southeastern corner 
of sec. 4, T 17 N, R 24 W, in Ellis County. 

(Funds provided by members of Old Day County Pioneer Associa- 
tion, Arnett, Oklahoma.) 


RILEY’S CHAPEL: Site about % mile east. First Annual Indian 
Mission Conference of the Methodist Church was held in Oklahoma 
at Riley’s Chapel, Oct. 23, 1844, Bishop Thomas A. Morris, pre- 
siding, Conference area lay west to the Rocky Mts., north to Mon- 
tana, south to Texas, east to Ark.-Mo. line. Rev. Thomas Bertholf, 
Missionary, had built Riley’s Chapel. 

Location of marker: On U. S. Highway 62, Cherokee County, on 
section line 1 mile south of south edge of Tahlequah, about half 
way to top of hill and on east side of Highway. 

(Funds provided by Oklahoma Conference Council, Methodist 
Church, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma.) 


BOUNDARY LINE: 1889 and 1893. On April 22, 1889, the Run for 
land south in Old Oklahoma began on this line, by Proclamation of 
Pres. Benj. Harrison. Also, on Sept. 16, 1893, the Run for land 
north in Cherokee Outlet began on this line, by Proclamation of 
Pres. Cleveland. At Booth No. 1, site *%4 mi. east, thousands register- 
ed for the Run of 1893. 
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Location of marker: Three miles north of Stillwater, Payne County, 
on State Highway 40 at northeast corner of intersection with old 
survey line of south boundary of Cherokee Outlet (1893). 
(Funds provided by Payne County Historical Svuciety, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma.). 


RUN OF ’89—SOUTH BOUNDARY: Canadian River was south 
line of “Old Oklahoma” opeued by Kun of April 22, 1839, at 12 
o'clock noon. At this hour, riders forded the river crossing near 
Silver City (north % miles) on the Chisholm Trail, and entered 
the wide, new land to stake homestead claims. 

Location of marker: Ou State Highway 37, on or near the school 
house grounds on east side of Tuttle, Grady County, at the junction 
with the section line road north to old Silver City, the location 
of which is two miles north on south side of the Canadian Kiver. 
(Silver City is about a mile up from the crossing of the Canadian 
River). 

(Funds provided by the 89’ers Club of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma.) 


RUN OF ’89—EAST' BOUNDARY: At the opening of “Old Okla- 
homa,” April 22, 1889, here was the east line for the run starting 
at 12 o’clock noon. Days before the Run, many camped near here, 
and were at this line on horses and in wagons at the signaled hour 
to euter the wide, new land for homesteads. 

Locaiion of marker: On U. 8S, Highway 62, one mile east of Choc- 
taw, Oklahoma County, on the old Jndian Meridian survey line as 
nearly as possible. 

(Punds provided by the 89’ers Club of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma.) 


STHEN’S BUTTHS: About 5 miles Southwest. Natural Mounds 
seen by early exploring parties here were named for Major Hnoch 
Steen, of First Dragoon Regt,, commanding an escort on road sur- 
vey to California, Nov., 1858, by Edward F. Beale directing the 
survey. “Rock Mary,’ easternmost of these mounds was named by 
Capt. Marcy’s train of “gold seekers” to Calif., 1849. 

Location of marker: On new U. S. Highway 66, at best turn-off 
going south (or aS near as possible to location of or at junction of 
U. 8. 66 with State Highway 8 to Hinton, Caddo County. 
(Special Fund, Committee on Historical Sites, Oklahoma Historical 
Society.) » Th esata 


SHAWNLH TOWN: On the California Road. Shawnee Indians liv- 
ed in this area, 18380’s to 1857. They had log cabin homes and 
good farms, providing travelers on this road with grain, peaches 
and melons. Capt. Marcy’s train of gold seekers came by here, 1849. 
Whipple Railway Survey party was here, 1853. Old Fort Holmes 
and Edwards’ Store were on Little River, 5 miles N.W. 


Location of marker: On State Highway 12, about 1 mile west of 
Atwood, in Hughes County. 


(Special fund, Committee on Historical Sites, Oklahoma Historical 
Society.) 


DELAWARE MOUNT. On the old California Road. The California 
Road, in 1849-1858, ascended the escarpment, about %4 mile east, 
known to travelers as “Delaware Mount.” This “Mount” extends 
from several miles south of here, northeast to the Canadian River. 
At top of this plateau, travelers exclaimed on the fine view of head- 
waters of Muddy and Clear Bogey creeks. 


Location of marker: About 8 miles southwest of Ada, Pontotoe 
County, just outside the fence of Latta School, at the southwest 
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corner of the intersection of State Highway 12 and the section 
line road, at the northeast corner of See. 7, T.3 N., R. 6 E. 


(Special fund, Committee on Historical Sites, Oklahoma Historical 
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NATURAL MOUND. On the old California Road. The high hill 
southeast, across the creek, was a well known landmark on the 
California Road, shown on Marcy’s map, 1849, and on maps in 
18538 as “Natural Mound.” Known locally as “Chimney Hill.” Site 
of U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey Mound Triangulation Station 
est., 1920. Alt., 1,346 ft. Hast 1 mile (1849) was Marcy’s Camp 20. 
Location of marker: Northeast of Fitzhugh, Pontotoc County, 
State Highway 12, about 3% miles, the location is in the V at 
the intersection of State #12 and the gravel road. 

(Special fund, Committee on Historic Sites, Oklahoma Historical 
Society.) 


ON-SITE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL MARKERS 


EDWARDS STORE: Stop on the Butterfield Overland Mail Route. 
Known for good meals served travelers on the Overland Mail 
stages, 1858-61. First Red Oak post office was established, here 
March 11, 1868, Thos. Edwards, P. M. 


Location of marker: Northeast of Red Oak 7 miles, Latimer 
County, on grounds of old Edwards Store. Original log building 
standing in NW‘ of Sec. 15, T. 6 N., R. 22 BH. 


MOUNTAIN STATION: Site on Old Ft. Smith Boggy Depot Road. 
A stage stand for changing horses and a toll road over this moun- 


._ tain pass were established here in 1866, under Choctaw law. 


This road was the Overland Mail Route in 1858-61. 


Location of marker: About 13 miles southwest of Wilburton, 
Latimer County, at top of Blue Mountain on the county road 
west side, from gate to Mountain Station Cemetery. The old 
chimney rocks are about 50 yards west of the county road here, 
with old traces of the Ft. Smith-Boggy Depot Road near in Sec. 9, 
IN AONE Rin S, Eh, 


SAN BERNARDO: Site in immediate vicinity west. Oklahoma’s 
oldest town on Red River. The great village of the Wichita Indians 
with a French trading post here was named in honor of Gov. 
Bernardo de Galvez, in 1778 when Oklahoma was a part of Louisi- 
ana. 


Location of marker: In parkway about 1%4 miles southwest of 
Petersburg, southeastern corner of Jefferson County, on State High- 
way 32. 


GRAND: Site »f County Seat in Day County, Oklahoma Territory. 
The County Seat was moved from Ioland to Grand on November 13, 
1893. County and County Seat organized at opening of Cheyenne- 
Arapaho lands in 1892, and abolished in 1907. 


Location of marker: In the grove at site of old Grand, in Hllis Coun- 
ty, about 1 mile north of Grand Schoolhouse (10 miles south of 
Arnett and 2 miles west of U.S.#283). 


DOAN’S CROSSING: Site due South on Red River. This crossing 
into Indian Territory on Texas Cattle Trail first used in 1874. 
Named for trader GC. F. Doan. Last used in 1895. Over 19 million 
cattle crossed here on trail to Kansas. 
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Location of marker: In Jackson County, southeast of Hess (1 mile 
east 4 miles south and %4 mile east) on section line road, south 
side of Sec. 36, fT. 1 S., R. 20 W. Because of flood plain on Red 
River, this marker was placed here on high ground about 3% 
miles north and west of the actual crossing on the river. 


CHIEF BUGLER’S GRAVE. On Lake Shore, On March 5, 1869 Wil- 
liam Gruber, lad of 20 of Topeka, Kans., Chief Bugler of 19th Kans. 
Cay. was killed in hunting accident while his regiment in bivouac 
with supply train. Gruber “a favorite of everybody” was buried 
at dawn with “Honors of War.” 


Location of marker: In Greer County, on grounds of Quartz 
Mountain Lodge, between the Lodge and the Lake. 


CUSTER’S RENDEZVOUS: In this vicinity. On 2 Mar. 1869 with 
2 Regts. of Cavalry Gen. G. A. Custer departed Medicine Creek 
Camp (now Ft. Sill) on expedition against Plains Indians. Here 
on 5 March he met large supply train dispatched for his use from 
Camp Supply by Gen. P. H. Sheridan. 


Location of marker: In Greer County, on grounds of Quartz Moun- 
tain Lodge, between the Lodge and the Lake. 


COWBOY HILL: Given in 1930 by Zack Miller to Cherokee Strip 
Cowpunchers Association as place for annual reunion of those who 
had ridden the range in the Strip. 


Location of marker: On six acre plot owned by the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, Kay County, on east side of U.S. Highway 
77 south of the Salt Fork River (Sec, 31, T. 25 N., R. 2 B.). 


FIRST MILITARY ROAD: To Fort Towson near Red River. Old 
camp ground was here near spring. This road was constructed 
in 1832, by Capt. John Stuart, 7th U.S. Inf. It had been marked 
from Ft. Smith to Red River, over this ground by woodsmen, 
Robert Bean and Jesse Chisholm. 


Location of marker: In LeFlore County about 8 miles northeast 
of Talihina on U. S. Highway 271, on Winding Stair Mountain, 
east of U.S. 271 about 1 mile, site of old camp ground on traces 
of the old Military Road. The marker here is at the north side 
Trailway through U.S, Forest Reserve Ouachita National Forest. 


CHITTO HARJO, CREEK PATRIOT: Grave here. Died April 11, 
1911. Age 65. Called “Crazy Snake,” he led against allotment of 
Creek lands. Fearing “Snake Uprising,” U. S. deputies went to 
arrest Harjo who eluded them. He came away wounded, and 
died here in the home of a Choctaw, Daniel Bob. 


Location of marker: In McCurtain County, about 514 miles south- 
west of Smithville, in the yard of the present R. BE. Boyer home 
(Sec. 3, T. 2 8., R. 25 B.), just south of the big tree standing near 
the front fence. 


CEORGH C. SIBLBY EXPEDITION: First white men to see Salt 
Plains. In summer of 1811 group composed of 3 white and 6 Osages 


passed here after crossing north portion of Salt Plains from east 
to northwest. 


Location of marker: In Alfalfa County, north of Cherokee, east 
from the junction of State Highways 8 and 11 to a place 6/10 of 
a mile from east end of pavement. The site of the marker is in fence 
line on north side of State #11, about 40 to 50 maces west of 
bridge over Salt Fork River (a few yards east of the west line of 
the Federal Wild Life Refuge). 


We 
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WESTERN CATTLE TRAIL: Site of Yellton Store and Camp 
Ground. Over this trail each year, between 1874 and 1900, there 
moved many great heards of cattle from the ranges of Texas on 
way to the railhead at Dodge City, Kansas. 


Location of marker: In Harper County, about 9 miles north and 
8% miles west of north city limits of Buffalo. Marker site in 
fence line on south side of road. 


WHIRLWIND MISSION: At this location. A day school opened 
in 1897 for Cheyenne children was named for the friendly Chief 
Whirlwind. In 1904 to 1917, it was a well known mission school 
under the auspices of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Location of marker: In Blaine County, about 183 miles west of 
Greenfield, on the county road and south of the small creek near 
the north line of SH\% of Sec. 32, T. 15 N., R. 13 W. The old 
Whirlwind cemetery is near this location. 


DOAKSVILLE: Noted Town in Indian Territory. This site is at 
north end of main street, called ‘‘Commercial Row,” in this town 
begun in 1881. Name of nearby post office, ‘Ft. Towson,” was 
changer to Doaksville, Noy. 11, 1847. 


Location of marker: In Choctaw County, about 1 mile north of 
present Fort Towson, on site of old Doaksville, at the north end of 
trace of “Commercial Row” (NE %, Sec. 13, T. 6 S., R. 19 E.). 


CHOCTAW CHIEF’S HOUSE: Planned by Chief Greenwood Le 
Flore, 1832. This house was built for the chief of this district in 
Choctaw Nation, under the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek (1830). 
Thomas Le Flore, elected chief 1834, was 1st resident here. 


Location of marker: In Choctaw County, about 2 miles northeast 
of Swink, on the grounds in front of the old chief’s house NH4, 
Sec. 23, T. 6 S., R, 20 H.) on acreage recently presented to the Okla- 
homa Historical Society by Mrs. Charlotte Chrisler. 


ABERT EXPEDITION: 1845. The military expedition to the 
Rockies under Lt. J. W. Abert followed the north side of Canadian 
upon its return. Here on Oct. 1st the party halted to sketch buttes 
to south, thus leaving first picture of this later most important 
landmark. 


Location of marker: In Blaine County, across the Canadian River 
northwest of Bridgeport, in Northwest corner of Sec. 26, T. 13 
N,, R. 12 W., on south side of country road. This location is found 
from east end of Canadian River bridge on U.S. Highway 66, thence 
northwest 14% miles; thence north 1 mile, turn left sharp across the 
tracks, and on west 7 miles to top of high ground on country road. 


ROCK MARY: May 23, 1849. This odd and unusual land feature 
was named on that date by Lieuts. J. H. Simpson and M. P. 
Harrison when they visited this site, planted a flag on the crest 
and named the rock for 17 year belle, Mary Conway. an emigrant. 


Location of marker: In Caddo County, at the west side base of Rock 
Mary, 3°4 miles west and % mile south of the southwest corner of 
Hinton, in the center of NW% of Sec.-1, T. 11 N., R. 12 W. The 
“Rock” is property of Mr. Frank Ballou. Rte. 1. Hinton. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG: Rock Mary. From this point on May 23, 
1849 the flag of the United States was unfurled by Lts. J. H. 
Simpson and M. P. Harrison who gave this rock its name. By this 
act they established this as a famous landmark relied on by 
countless thousands of western emigrants. 
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Location of marker: A bronze plaque on a face of sandstone at 
the top of Rock Mary, 3°%4 miles west and 4 mile south of Hinton, 
Caddo County. 


19. BOOTH: NO. 1: On South Line of Cherokee Outlet: Thousands 
registered at the Booth on this site, established by Proclamation of 
Pres. Cleveland for the run north for homesteads in the Cherokee 
Outlet, Sept. 16, 18938. . 
Location of marker: ti Payne County, three miles north of Still- 
water, and about %4 mile east of the corner intersection of State 
Highway 40 and the section line (dirt road) going east. This on- 
site marker is % mile east of the roadside, historical marker 
“Boundary Line. 1889 and 1893”—three miles north of Stillwater 
on State Highway 40. 


THREW MONUMENTS HRECTED, 1959-60 


Three large monuments of stone have been erected through 
the work of the Committee on Historic Sites under the auspices 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society in 1959-60. Two of these 
monuments are of rose granite, the large boulder type, bearing 
inseriptions of the history of the important sites of Old Spencer 
Academy, in Choctaw County, and the Civil War battle ground 
north of Atoka, in Atoka County. The third monument is a 
handsome shaft of gray granite erected in Ottawa County, as a 
memorial to the Wyandot tribe in Oklahoma, special mterest in 
this project promoted through the Wyandot Chief Lawrence 
Zane, of Miami. The inscriptions of these three monuments, with 
their locations, are as follows: 


MIDDLE BOGGY BATTLE 


On this Site 
Lie Confederate Soldiers who died 
in Battle, February 13, 1864 


The Confederate Encampment here at Middle (or Muddy) Boggy cross- 
ing on the Boggy Depot Road, held by Lieut. Col. John Jumper’s Semi- 
nole Battalion, Capt. Adam Nail’s Company A of First Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Cavalry and a detachment of the Twentieth Texas Regi- 
ment, was suddenly attacked by Federal forcees—3 companies of Four- 
teenth Kansas Cavalry, Major Charles Willetts in command, and a sec- 
tion of howitzers under Capt. Solomon Kaufman, The Confederates 
though poorly armed made a firm stand in a hot fight of 30 minutes, in 
which 47 of their men were killed and others wounded. Word of 
Confederate forces riding in from Boggy Depot (12 miles southwest) 
caused a hurried retreat of the Federal troops toward Fort Gibson north. 


Oklahoma Historical Society, 1959 


Location of monument: In Atoka County on U. 8S. Highway 69, at the 
north side (east about 200 yards) approach of the bridge on Muddy 
(formerly called Middle) Boggy, just north of the City of Atoka, 


OLD SPENCER ACADEMY 
Opened here in January 1944 


This noted school for Choctaw boys, established by the Choctaw - 
Council was named for John ©. Spencer, U. S. Secretary of War. Sub- 
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jects through highschool were taught. The first graduates went to 
eastern colleges in 1848. Large buildings were erected in a quadrangle 
here including Jones Hall, Pitchlynn Hall, Armstrong Hall, a school 
building and dining hall, with houses for employees, storehouses 
and barns adjacent. 


It was here at Oid Spencer Academy that “Steal Away to Jesus,” 
“Roll, Jordon Roll,’ “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” spirituals now 
sung throughout America, were composed by the old Negro, Uncle 
Wallace who first sang them with his wife, Aunt Minerva to the 
delight of all who heard them. The two old slaves were hired out 
by their owner to work for the Rey. Alexander Reid, Superintendent 
of Spencer Academy 1851-59. 


Oklahoma Historical Society, 1959 
Location of monument: At grounds of Old Spencer Academy site, 8 
miles north and % mile east of Sawyer, Choctaw County. This site is 
about 4% mile west of Spencerville, near center of Sec, 6, T.5 S., R. 19 B. 


WYANDOT TRIBE 


The Wyandot Tribe after a bitter war with the Iroquois gettled, 


about 1700, in northern Ohio. In 1848, under United States government 


authority, this tribe removed to northeastern Kansas. Local friction 
caused some Wyandot, in 1857, to leave Kansas and go to what is now 
northeastern Oklahoma. 


A treaty with the United States, made in 1867, enabled the re- 
mainder of the Wyandot to join their kinsmen in Oklahoma, where their 
tribal government was reorganized in 1871. 


This moument erected in final homeland of the Wyandot as a 
memorial to their outstanding contributions as citizens of the United 
States and the State of Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma Historical Society, 1959 


Location of monument: In the recreation area of the Twin Bridges 
State Park on U. S. Highway 60, in Ottawa County; about 6 miles east 
of Fairland at the forks of the Neosho and Spring rivers. 


DEDICATIONS OF SOME MARKERS AND MONUMENTS 


Special dedication programs have been given at some of the 
markers and monuments: The ‘‘Stella Friends Academy’’ road- 
side marker was dedicated by the Stella Academy Alumni on 
October 25, 1959, at the site on the ground of the Academy, two 
miles east of the junction of U. 8S. Highway 64 and State High- 
way 11, north of the City of Cherokee. The special program was 
attended by a large crowd including guests from Kansas, Okla- 


-_homa and elsewhere. 


A group of Methodist ministers and laymen meeting at 
Tahlequah dedicated the ‘‘Riley’s Chapel’’ roadside marker on 
September 29, 1959, at the location one mile south of Tahlequah, 
on U. S. Highway 62. Some of the history of this famous site in 
Oklahoma Methodism was recalled with Bishop Angie Smith, 
Head of the Oklahoma-New Mexico Episcopal Area, present. 
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Also, present was Mrs. George Dismukes of Westville, Oklahoma, 
a grand niece of the Reverend Samuel G. Patterson, one of the 
seventeen charter members of the Indian Mission Conference, 
who attended its first meeting held at Riley’s Chapel in 1844. 


The on-site marker ‘‘Grand,’’ erected by the Committee on 
Historie Sites under the auspices of the Historical Society, was 
dedicated in a program given by members of the Old Day County 
Pioneer Association on June 7, 1959, with a large crowd present, 
in the grove at the site of old Grand about ten miles south of 
Arnett, in Ellis County. 


The roadside marker captioned ‘‘Boundary Line: 1889 and 
1893”’ was unveiled and dedicated in a program sponsored by the 
Payne County Historical Society on April 10, 1960, with over 
2,000 guests present. A report of this outstanding program was 
given in the spring (1960) number of The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa (pp.106-9). 


The rose granite monument commemorating the ‘‘Middle 
Boggy Battle,’’ at the old Confederate Cemetery one mile north 
of Atoka, was unveiled and dedicated in a program sponsored by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce of Atoka, on June 6, 1959, 
during the Historical Society’s Annual Tour of three days in 
Southeastern Oklahoma. 


The dedication ceremony of the granite monument in mem- 
ory of the ‘‘Wyandot Tribe,’’? was held at the Twin Bridges 
State Park, in Ottawa County on May 15, 1960. Velma Nieberd- 
ing paid tribute to the ancient Wyandot tribe and reported this 
dedication ceremony in her column ‘‘Moceasin Telegraph,’’ in 
the Miami Daily News-Record, September 16, 1960: 


ESPECIALLY FOR AND ABOUT INDIANS 


There are 1,154 names on the termination roll of the Wyandot 
tribe, but only a handful of these people showed up for what was a 
historic occasion for their tribe yesterday—dedication of a memorial 
shaft to the Wyandots. Other tribes were well represented as were 
their paleface friends. 


Yet, the dedication was a tribute to every Wyandot in Oklahoma. 
Particularly was it a tribute to Chief Lawrence Zane, who has worked 
for four long years to bring it to a reality. 


As Elmer Fraker, speaking for the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
traced the proud but tragic history of the Hurons, who became Wyan- 
dots, a sense of sadness hung over the beautiful setting at Twin 
Bridges park. The address was, in fact, a requiem for a great people, 
and the singing of the children from Seneca Indian Schoo] a chant for 
a nation’s passing. 


One asks: How could a nation as invincible as the Hurons be fin- 
ally absorbed into another culture with but a marble shaft to mark its 
passing? Where are the old warriors, strong as trees, who would 
rather die than surrender their ideals? Where are the medicine songs, 
the dance songs, the war songs? 
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_ The Indian children sang, “This land is our land,” and truly in 
losing it the Wyandots became a part of it. 


The waters of two rivers murmured at the foot of the hill where 
the monument stands. Just as the Wyandots were absorbed into the 
great body of White culture, so the water of Spring and Grand rivers 
were absorbed into Grand lake. The rivers do not forget that once they 
ran free and unrestrained. The Wyandots, although their heritage is 
now a memory, should not forget. 


And those who hundreds of years ago pushed the Indian from his 
lands should not forget lest a stronger force than they land on our 
shores and absorb us as we absorbed the Indian. 


For, as Fraker pointed out in his dedication address, had the In- 
dian held a big club instead of the outstretched had of friendship when 
the winged canoes landed on the eastern shore, the story of America 
might have been different. 


ANNUAL Historicau Tour, 1960 


The Annual Tour of the Oklahoma Historical Society, on 
June 2, 3, 4 this year, visited the northwestern part of the state, 
traveling a total distance of 900 miles out of Oklahoma City. 
The three days were spent mostly in the three counties of the 
Panhandle, once known as ‘‘No Man’s Land,’’ a region unlike 
any other in this country, with a fabulous history, marvelous 
scenery and wonderful industries. The friendliness and _ hos- 
pitality of the people at the appointed stops along the way and 
the historic sites and other places visited on the whole route, 
every one interesting to the more than 145 tourists and accom- 
panying guests at different places, representing 33 towns in the 
state, made this an outstanding tour in the records of the His- 
torical Society. 


The caravan of three air-conditioned buses and several pri- 
vate cars left the Historical Building at 7:00 a.m. on Thursday, 
June 2, and made the first stop at Canton, in Blaine County. 
From here a welcoming committee headed by Representative 
James Burnham, publisher of the Canton Record, led the way to 
the site of old Cantonment military post near the lakeside above 
the dam of Lake Canton. During the visit, Miss Wright gave a 
brief history of this post founded in 1879 in western Indian 
Territory, listed in old U.S. Army records as ‘‘Cantonment on 
the Canadian River,’’ and also told something of the use of the 
buildings as a Mennonite Mission school for many years after 
the abandonment of the post. Mr. Fraker pointed out the old 
stone building, once the Army headquarters, standing on the 
site and the locations of other buildings of the post that are now 
gone. A short drive was made from this site to an inviting lake- 
side park where coffee and doughnuts were served by a Chamber 
of Commerce group headed by the Chamber President, Jack 
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Cloud as host. Two elderly Cheyenne men, Jim Night Walker 
wearing a scarlet blanket and Jay Black Kettle in a fine feather 
war bonnet, came over as a friendly gesture from the nearby 
Cheyenne-Arapaho land tract that was once a part of the old 
Cantonment and later mission school reserve.! 


The next stop was in the midst of the Glass Mountains on 
the highway west of Fairview, in Major County. The geological 
formation here, glistening in the sunlight was explained by Mrs. 
John D. Frizzell, a geologist of the Oklahoma Geological Society 
and historian, in an interesting and informative talk. 


A stop was made to visit the sand Dunes, ‘‘Little Sahara’’ 
area, north of the Cimarron River, in Woods County. Here Mr. 
Aaron Fischer, publisher of the Woods County Enterprise, told 
how the sand dune area was acquired as well as the two camels 
that are kept here beside the highway to give the ‘‘Little Sa- 
hara’’ atmosphere of desert places. 


Luncheon was provided at noon in the friendly surroundings 
of the high school building at Waynoka, under the auspices of 
the Chamber of Commerce. The tourists in the midst of a large 
gathering of local guests heard an interesting history of Way- 
noka, and, also, learned that a United States flag and an Okla- 
homa State Flag are in every classroom of the school building, 
attention being called to this noteworthy fact by Mr. R. G. Miller, 
of the Daily Oklahoman and the Oklahoma Historical Society 
director of the Tour. 


Before reaching Beaver in the afternoon stops were made at 
the ‘‘Nathan Boone’’ historical marker, about a mile west of the 
junction of U.S. Highway 64 and State Highway 50, pointing 
out the site of Captain Nathan Boone’s encampment of 1848, 
about 2 miles southwest near the Cimarron River; and at Gate, 
Beaver County, where a fine group of high school boys and girls 
gave everyone on the Tour a small sack of powdered, white 
pumice that comes from a big mine of this stone, the leading 
industry at Gate. 


1 While the tourists were enjoying the refreshments at the lakeside park, 
their attention wes called by Miss Wright to the historic site of “Sheridan’s 
Roost,” a few miles away on the north side of Lake Canton, in Major County. 
A stretch of sandy beach is seen to the north and west of Canton Park, 
about a mile or so away, across the lake and back from this beach in the 
thickets and woods off the traveled road is the site of “Sheridan’s Roost.” 
This was a well known camping ground not far from the spring called “Barrel 
Spring,” in a grove of huge cottonwood trees where literally thousands of wild 
turkeys had their roosting place in early times. This camp ground was 
on the military road from Fort Reno te Camp Supply, and is marked 
“Sheridan’s Roost,” on maps of the Indian Territory in the 1870’s because 
General Philip Sheridan with a detachment of U. S. troops on an inspection 
tour of the forts, camped here and the officers and soldiers feasted on wild 
turkey meat after a hunting spree for the big birds around this place. 
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At Beaver, the tourists were greeted by Judge Dwight 
- Leonard and a large crowd of friendly citizens at the American 
_ Legion Hut where cold dri ings and cookies were served as refresh- 
- ments for the long drive ahead through the Panhandle. Guided 
tours were made to the fine old Presbyterian Church, oldest 
chureh in this western region ; and to the Beaver Museum oper- 
y ated by Pearl and Louise Sharp who have here in the first sod 
- house (1880) of this part of the country many interesting relics 
of history. 


Ep Leaving Beaver, the caravan paused a few miles south at the 
' roadside park in the Y on the Highway to view the monument 

-of rose granite erected by the Colonial Dames of Oklahoma, to 
- commemorate Coronado’s expedition through this region in 1541. 


The three buses and the several private cars rolled west on 

U.S. Highway 270 through the old towns of Hooker and Optima, 
with the convertible of Fresident Shirk of the Historical Society 
and the Daily Oklahoman sound truck and reporter in the lead. 
No houses were seen for stretches of many miles in this vast 
° high plains country, with thousands of acres of wheat fields and 
- treeless ranch lands extending far along both sides of the High- 
“way. To the south and sometimes in view was the valley of the 
“stream now marked North Canadian River on maps of the state 
but still referred to by the people of the Panhandle as the Beaver 
River, the old name shown on very early maps in Spanish as 
“Rio Nutria.’’ Western birds called ‘‘road runners’”’ as well as 
beautiful pheasants that have been stocked in this region occa- 
sionally flew up along the Highway. A report came that a wild 
antelope was seen bounding away off the paved road at one place. 


The caravan reached Guymon late in the afternoon. Most 
of the tourists lodged at the Dale Hotel, headquarters for the 
two-day visit during the Annual Tour, while others stayed at the 
| Vestal Motel. All assembled in the evening at the Venetian ban- 
) quet room where citizens of Guymon and elsewhere swelled the 
| crowd to 300 persons attending the special dinner program of 
+music by fine local talent and speaking, sponsored by the Guy- 
'mon Chamber of Commerce—of which Harold Waugh is Secre- 
i tary-Manager—and the Panhandle A. and M. College, with its 
| President Dr. Marvin McKee and Mrs. McKee present. 


Oklahoma’s well-known publisher, Hon. Raymond H. Fields, 
lo of the Guymon Daily Herald, was director of ‘‘The Play Bill” 
for the evening’s entertainment and remarked br iefly on some of 
the wonders of the Oklahoma ‘‘Panhandle Empire’’ formed by 
\Beaver, Cimarron and Texas counties covering 5,681 square 
i miles, or nearly one-twelfth of the total area of “the state. This 
“Empire”? is one. of great industry and wealth from wide wheat 
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fields, irrigated farm lands with water from deep wells, and 
record gas production with its precious element, Helium. 


U. 8. District Judge Ross Rizley was the principal speaker 
of the evening, recounting some of the history of ‘‘No Man’s 
Land’’ that resulted from the Missouri Compromise of 1950, a 
land in Oklahoma that has never had ‘‘corn as high as an ele- 
plant’s eye’’ nor any person who has ever heard or can recall in 
its history ‘‘surreys with a fringe on top.’’ A house to live in, 
did not create much of a problem in early days because the 
settler could dig ‘‘a very comfortable home in the side of a bank 
of a clear water stream fed by springs’’ and he could live there 
until he could ‘‘build a more luxurious sod house above the 
ground.’’ Judge Rizley paid tribute to the early settlers of this 
High Plains region, saying that no other area had people with 
greater courage and determination for they had refused to move 
away in the face of adversity; their enterprise and imagination 
had kept them through the years until now they or their de- 
scendants still live here to enjoy the benefits of the Panhandle 
Empire. 


The Invocation at the dinner program was given by the 
Rev. Elwyn O. Thurston, of the Victory Memorial Methodist 
Church, and the Benediction by the Rev. Clarence Smith, of the 
Nelson Memorial Presbyterian Church. Hospitality was again 
extended the second evening (Friday) of the stay at Guymon 
through the kind interest of the sponsoring committee, special 
hosts from citizens of the City individually entertaining each 
tourist as he or she wished, driving about the town, sight seeing 
or just visiting. 


The buses and cars rolled out early Friday morning to Boise 
City where Mr. Jack Johnson, Jr., of the First State Bank and 
Mr. Roy Butterbaugh, editor of the Boise City News, headed the 
welcoming committee and asked guides to lead the way to Auto- 
graph Rock, some 15 miles northwest on the Bob Gayler ranch 
where Mrs. Walter Tandy greeted the visitors. At this stop, the 
tourists saw the high stone bluff at the Cold Springs camp 
ground beside the traces of the Old Santa Fe Trail, carved with 
names of travelers dating back to the early 1840’s. The next 
stop, 26 miles west of Boise City, was at the famous dinosaur 
quarry where many tons of bones of this prehistoric animal have 
been excavated, and many more bones remain for future exhibt. 


The Black Mesa, a voleanic table-land 4,973 feet above sea 
level, the highest point in the state, and some 75 miles long ex- 
tending west over into New Mexico, located in the extreme north- 
western corner of Oklahoma was reached before noon on Friday. 
After a drive that skirted the east end of the Mesa, the geology 
of the region was described and explained in a talk by Dr. Bran- 
son of the Oklahoma Geological Survey, Norman. 
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_A few miles southwest of the Black Mesa stop, the caravan 
arrived at Kenton, an old town with about 50 inhabitants and 
much western history. Here a delicious luncheon was served by 
the Women’s Society of the Methodist Church, headed by Mrs. 
Ruby Easely who had the help of other church women of the 
area, some of whom drove 35 miles from their homes to help pre- 
pare the meal. It was served in the recreation room of the little 
church which is the farthest west of any church building in 
Oklahoma according to the Pastor, the Rev. W. H. Wells. Some- 
one noticed small cloth bags hanging from the ceiling all around, 
and was told that they were filled with moth balls to keep the 
bats out of the belfry and sanctuary of the church! Colonies 
of bats, it is true, are found by thousands in caverns and caves 
and under rock ledges in western Oklahoma. 


About 4 miles east of Kenton, Cimarron County, on the 
south side of old U.S. Highway 64, the buses drove over a road 
in a pasture where the tourists saw the remarkable sandstone 
columns called ‘‘The Wedding March’’ and another rock forma- 
tion called the ‘‘Old Maid’’ profile. 


A drive east was made to Keyes, Cimarron County, where 
the tourists were taken on a guided tour of the great Helium 
plant, by arrangement of P. V. Mullins, General Manager. This 
is the second plant in the United States and was constructed in 
1959 by The Fluor Corporation, Ltd., for the U.S. Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. The Panhandle region with 
limited fields over the line in the Texas Panhandle and the Kan- 
sas line, near Hugoton is the only area in the United States and 
possibly in the world where Helium is found in sufficient quan- 
tity that is worthwhile for extraction in plants that cost many 
millions of dollars to install. Helium is a light weight, non- 
inflammable gas that has many usages in this scientific age of 
research and that has brought about the discovery of a new 
chemistry. The tourists found the Helium Plant at Keyes, Okla- 
homa, one of the wonders of the modern world. This was the 
last stop on Friday. 


The buses and cars loaded up and left Guymon early Sat- 
urday morning for Goodwell where the Panhandle A. and M. 
College served a fine breakfast of food produced in the college 
agricultural program, the President and Mrs. McKee extending 
this hospitality. The Panhandle Museum on the College campus 
was visited, with Nolan McWhirter, Curator of the Museum, on 
hand to greet visitors and explain. the many exhibits of of his- 
torical relics when called upon. 


The next stop after leaving the Panhandle College—the 14th 
stop listed on the Tour folder—was the Henry C. Hitch Ranch 
in the Coldwater Creek Valley, southeast of Guymon in Texas 
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County. This 24,000 acre ranch is noted for its big feed lots 
where 4,600 head of cattle were being fed this early summer 
period, to be shipped to the big cattle markets. This is one of the 
sights of the cattle industry in Oklahoma. Mr. Henry C. Hitech 
himself explained his program of scientifie feeding of Cattle for 
the market and the business of cattle ranching today. The fourth 
generation of the Hitch family lives on the ranch for it is the 
outgrowth of the original land claim in the Coldwater Valley, 


taken in 1884, by James Kerrick Hitch from Tennessee, the | 


grandfather of Mr. Henry C. Hitch. 


Traveling east on U.S. Highway 270, a pause was made at | 


Hardesty, almost a ghost town now but once a well-known center 
in early history. A few miles farther east is Slapout with a 
recent listed population of 15 beside the Highway, the name of 
which gives the place more than passing notice. The story is told 
that the owner of a little store here in early days answered a 
customer wanting one article or another, ‘‘ Well, I’m slapout of 
that!’’ 


The caravan arrived at Fort Supply at noon where some of 
the early buildings, one of them an original house of cedar logs 
built stockade fashion, of this old military post stand on the 


grounds of Western State Hospital that now occupies the site. | 
The buses and cars toured the grounds and saw many of these | 


| 


historical relics, through arrangements made by the welcoming — 


host, Mr. Warren Thompson, Business manager of the State 
Hospital. During the well served, delicious luncheon in the main 
dining room, Miss Edna Couch, an administrator on the Hos- 
pital staff, gave the tourists an interesting account of old Camp 
Supply as the post was known for many years. Miss Couch is a 
descendant of a historic family that worked for the opening of 
the Indian Territory to white settlement and located at Okla- 
homa City in the Run of 1889. 


The buses paused at St. John’s Episcopal Church in Wood- 
ward, with Father Vern Jones, Vicar and a group of friends on 
hand to welcome the visitors. An exhibit of interesting historical 
materials was on display here, and a leaflet was given out telling 
a bit of the history of this quaint little church referred to as 
““Historic General Custer’s Chapel,’’ the building having been 
erected by the U.S. Government at Camp Supply about the time 
of, or soon after, the fateful year (1876) of Custer’s defeat at 
the Battle of the Little Big Horn in Montana. The church build- 
ing was moved in 1894, from old Fort Supply to Woodward 


which was founded soon after the Run into the Cherokee Strip 
(1893). 


A stop was made at Taloga where Mrs. Mary Taylor and a 
group of friends greeted the tourists and served cold drinks and 
home baked cookies. An old relic was shown here, a small but 
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heavy metal plate marked with a strange inscription, an unsolved 
mystery discovered by Mrs. Fred Lance over 25 years ago in the 
rough country of récky ravines and cedar brakes southwest of 
Taloga. The history of this part of Dewey County has held local 
interest for many years centering around this old metal plate,— 
stories about the Dalton outlaw hideout in the cedar brakes, the 
stage coach sunk beneath the sands of the old Canadian River 
crossing near Taloga, the two brass cannons reported seen at 
flood times on a sandbar in the river southwest of the town, 
a buried treasure not far from this place and an old Indian battle 
ground a few miles farther south on the east side of the bend in 
the river. 


The last stop on the 1960 Tour was made late on Saturday 
to visit famous Rock Mary that stands near the obliterated path- 
way of the California Road traveled by the Capt. R. B. Marcy 
Expedition escorting a train of ‘‘gold seekers’’ to the Far West 
in 1849. The history of the naming of Rock Mary is a true ro- 
mance, how Lieut. J. H. Simpson clambered up this ‘‘ fantastic 
formation,’’ giving it the name of Mary Conway, the belle of 
the Marcy emigrant train, and how he unfurled the U. 8. flag 
on the highest of the ‘‘two turret projections’’ on top of the 
mound as he bestowed the name of Miss Mary, with her young 
lover, Lieut. Harrison standing beside him. This great Rock is 
shown as a landmark on old maps of the California Road in 
Oklahoma, and now is located on the farm owned by Mr. Frank 
Ballou, about 314 miles west of Hinton. 


It was long past 6:00 p.m., Saturday, June 4, when the buses 
arrived at the Historical Building to end one of the best Annual 
Tours of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


(M. H. W.) 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Johnny Osage. By Janice Holt Giles. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, 1960. End Maps. Pp. 3138. $3.75). 


This book is a romantic novel with more than a few touches 
of realism in the author’s treatment of the Indian problem at 
the time when the Osages were being moved north to Kansas 
away from their hunting grounds to make room for the Cherokee 
in Oklahoma. Union Mission has just been located on the banks 
of the Neosho, its purpose to minister to the Osages. Johnny 
Osage is a trader from Kentucky, a partner in his brother-in- 
law’s trading post (Burke & Fowler), located within a few 
hours’ riding distance of the Mission. Farther away is Fort 
Smith on the Arkansas River, commanded by Major William 
Bradford who hates his responsibility of keeping peace and 
order in this western part of Arkansas Territory. 


_ The love story of Johnny Osage and Judith Lowell, the 
young missionary teacher from Connecticut, is an appealing one, 
although Johnny is more articulate, more clear-headed in his 
thinking than a real life, early trader might have been. His 
viewpoint that the missionaries are smugly arrogant to intrude 
into this land with their Gospel offering to a people with a 
highly developed religion of their own is a shocking idea to 
Judith, who is obeying the ‘‘command of the Lord to go into all 
this world and proclaim His word.’’ The conflict between them 
finally shifts to the ethical question of whether murder is ever 
justified. To Judith, law and order are supreme; to Johnny, 
the demands of a society that tolerates massacres of women and 
children are those of speedy punishment in like kind. A descrip- 
tion that minces no words tells of his killing of The Blade. But 
love wins out as it should in any romance. 


As to the relative characteristics of the Osages and the 
Cherokees, it may be that the Osages are presented a little too 
noble, the Cherokees a little too treacherous and cruel. But every 
novelist has the right to tip the scale in favor of her heroes. 


Gifted for characterization, Mrs. Giles deals skillfully with 
a large group of individuals, some fictional, some real. She has 
stayed very closely to her history from the glimpses that we 
know. She is evidently familiar with the ‘‘Journal of the Union 
Mission,’’ and it is interesting to speculate whether her picture 
of Epaphras Chapman is nearer the truth than the picture which 
this reviewer has had of him: a somewhat delicate, dreamy, im- 
practical sort of a man. Her Chapman is a stubborn, dogmatic, 
religious fanatic, never stopped in his path by any catastrophe 
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or difficulty. One has to admit that the Chapman of ‘‘ Johnny 
‘Osage’’ is more consistent with the facts than the other picture. 
A man can be impractical and at the same time pig-headed. It 
is true history that someone certainly made some bad mistakes 
of judgment in the locating Union Mission almost in a stream 
bed where the floods could carry it away. And later records 
show that the Osage tribe for the object of ministry was a mis- 
take. They were destined almost at the moment Union was 
founded to remove from this part of the country and leave the 
Mission behind. Mrs. Giles’s Epaphras would locate the Mission 
as she has told it because he could not see beyond the narrow 
path of his own determination. Whether her pictures of Clay- 
more (Chief Clermont), Nathaniel Pryor, William Bradford, 
Mark Bean are all true to life is a matter of speculation. At least 
Mrs. Giles has made her characters real and living people. It is 

an objective picture which she gives us of those troublesome 
- times, thus making her book a good historical novel. 


Mrs. Giles undoubtedly remembers her childhood in Okla- 
homa for she makes us feel the heat of the summer, the chill of 
the wind, the weight of the mud, the cottonwood trees casting 
their shade on the clear-running stream, the rippling grass of the 
prairies—all are there, scenes we have known. Oklahomans will 
enjoy this book, and perhaps learn some history of their state, 
even though colored a bit by the glow of a romantic story. 


—Hope Holway 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF ANNUAL MEETING OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY APRIL 28, 1960 


The 68th annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society was 
held in the auditorium of the Society’s building on Thursday, April 28, 
1960. President George H. Shirk called the meeting to order at 9:30 a.m. 


In his opening remarks President Shirk said that in addition to 
conducting the essential business of the Society, it was customary for 
the annual meeting to give recognition to certain of those Oklahomans 
who have contributed greatly to the development of the state. He re- 
called that at the last annual meeting one of the most enthusiastic 
members of the Society, and a member of the Board of Directors, was 
present “in his old inimitable self. He is with us today in many ways. 
His family is with us; his portrait is with us; his spirit will live with 
us forever. Let us pause for a few moments in our annual meeting 
and pay tribute to Edgar Sullins Vaught, probably one of our greatest 
Oklahomans.” 


Mr, Shirk then introduced Judge Ross Rizley for the purpose of 
making a brief tribute to Judge Vaught. 


Judge Rizley spoke as follows: ‘Mr. President, my friends and 
fellow citizens of Oklahoma, I consider it a high honor and indeed a 
happy privilege to participate in the proceedings of this morning. We 
are here today to do honor to men who have made history in Oklahoma. 
My particular role in this proceeding is one of pleasantness in a way 
and one of sadness in a way,—to try to say something that might be 
fitting and proper about one of my greatest friends and one who left 
this scene of activity less than six months ago. This is the fitting and 
proper place, this historical shrine, to do honor to a great and good 
man. He made history for this shrine. 


“Hdgar Sullins Vaught was a native of old Virginia. While quite 
a young man he moved to the great state of Tennessee where he grew 
to manhood. While yet a young man he came to Oklahoma Territory. 
He was in every sense a pioneer of this new state which he chose to 
adopt. If I may be permitted to paraphrase the words of perhaps the 
greatest of all Americans, Abraham Lincoln, this community will 
little note nor long remember what I say on this occasion, but the 
people of Oklahoma and Oklahoma City will never forget and always 
remember the contributions which Judge Vaught made to our state. 
He pioneered as a teacher in the Oklahoma City public schools. He 
later became a lawyer of renown and was active in the spiritual, 
moral, and civic affairs of this community. 


“His association in the church of his choice was known to every- 
one and his name will ever be enshrined at St. Luke’s Methodist 
Church. He lived to see what was perhaps his greatest ambition 
realized, the completion of the beautiful church edifice at 15th and 
Harvey in Oklahoma City. His many years as a teacher of his Sun- 
day school class and the tribute he received on his fiftieth anniversary 
made history in Oklahoma. 


“His more than quarter century on the federal bench, coupled with 
his wisdom and wit, together with his fairness, impartiality, and 


great sense of justice leave an enviable record to those of us who 
succeed him. 


|) 


| 
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“For more than forty years he was my friend. When he retired 
years ago from his place on the bench our paths crossed almost daily. 
It gave me the opportunity to learn more of his sound philosophy, 
his great wisdom as a jurist, and his great understanding of right and 
wrong. His council and advice we miss tremendously. When I think of 
Judge Vaught and his philosophy of life I think of the biography of a 
great Michigan minister, Dr. Hyde. This great minister was more 
than ninety years of age when he passed away. After his death a 
clipping was found in his Bible which I think is applicable here. 
Across it was written ‘To this I subscribe’. The words quoted in these 
lines were: ‘I am still at work with my hands to the plow and my face 
to the future. The shadows of evening lengthen about me, but morning 
is in my heart. I have had varied fields of labor and full contact with 
man and things and have warmed both hands before the fire of life. 
The testimony I bear is this—that the castle of enchantment is not yet 
behind me. It is before me still and daily I catch glimpses of its bat- 
tlements and towers. The rich spoils of memory are mine; mine, too, 
are the precious things of today—books, flowers, pictures, nature, and 
sports. The first of May is still an enchanting day to me. 


‘The best thing of all is friends. The best of life is always further 
on. Its lure is hidden from our eyes somewhere behind the hills of 
time.’ ” 


After thanking Judge Rizley for his splendid tribute to Judge 
Vaught, President Shirk presented a letter from the Supreme Court 
of Oklahoma signed by Chief Justice Denver N. Davison, Judge Ben T. 
Williams, Judge Harry L. S. Halley, Judge W. H. Blackbird, Judge Pat 
Irwin, Judge Earl Welch, Judge N. B. Johnson, Judge Floyd L. Jack- 
son, and Judge Wm. A. Berry. This letter read: 


“Tt is with regret that we will be unable to attend the services 
given by the State Historical Society on the morning of April 28th 
honoring the memory of our friend, the late Judge Edgar S. Vaught. 


“Sometime ago we committed ourselves to sit as judges in a case 
to be tried at the above time in which students of the University of 
Oklahoma are the attorneys, this being Law Day at the University. 


“Hach of us personally knew and loved Judge Vaught as a man, a 
friend and for all of the fine things for which he stood. We recognized 
his ability, integrity and temperament which made him one of the 
outstanding jurists of the nation. 


“We will be with you in spirit during the services.” 


President Shirk noted that in addition to Judge Rizley, Federal 
Judges A. P. Murrah and W. R. Wallace were in the audience. He 
remarked it was a great tribute to Judge Vaught that these three col- 
leagues of his from the federal bench were present. 


The nephews of the late Admiral Mare A. Mitscher, Tom Mitscher 
and Kenneth Hoevel, were introduced by President Shirk for the pur- 
pose of presenting a portrait of Admiral Mitscher. In presenting these 
two men, Mr. Shirk said that although Admiral Mitscher was not a 
native of Oklahoma he came to this state as a youth and that his father 
was one of the first mayors of Oklahoma City, 


Mr. Hoevel made the portrait presentation remarks for the mem- 
bers of the Mitscher family. He said: “This portrait has been very 
precious to us. It is a sort )f home grown product. It was painted by 
my wife’s sister. We think it is a remarkable likeness. We feel it is 
dedicated already and we are happy to give this portrait to the Okla- 
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homa Historical Society and we feel particularly pleased that Ad- 
miral Kirkpatrick is here to receive the portrait in the name of the 
Society.” 


In his acceptance remarks Rear Admiral John Kirkpatrick said: 
“On behalf of the Oklahoma Historical Society we are certainly pleased 
to have this portrait added to our collection of people who have served 
outstandingly. I have at hand a biography of Admiral Mitscher. It is 
exceedingly interesting. In this biography it is related that he gradu- 
ated from the Naval Academy in 1910. He early learned the lessons 
of humility and all under his command soon learned of this quality. 
Admiral Mitscher would always look after the welfare of every sea- 
man under his command. His memory will always live in the hearts of 
his associates regardless of the rank they held in the United States 
Navy. We thank you for this picture as recognizing a man who has 
been in the service of the United States and as one who has also served 
the State of Oklahoma.” 


A communication from Rear Admiral F. B. Warder, Commandant 
of the Highth Naval District, New Orleans, was read by President 
Shirk which said: “I do wish you every success on this occasion 
which honors so magnificent a naval officer and great American.” 


Mr. Fred Jones, Superintendent of Schools at Salina, and Chair- 
man of the Oklahoma Historical Day Committee, was introduced. He 
in turn introduced W. E. Reynolds, Mayor of Salina. Dean King of 
Oklahoma City University and President of French Alliance was also 
introduced. 


In his remarks Dean King called attention to the long and friendly 
relations between France and the United States. He then called upon 
Mrs. Pierre Tettelin, Vice President of French Alliance, for remarks. 


She expressed her deep appreciation to the Oklahoma Historical 
Society and the Chouteau Memorial Association for arranging the tree 
dedication event. Continuing she said: ‘Before the purchase of Louisi- 
ana, Jean Chouteau came to Oklahoma with a party of French traders 
in 1796 while George Washington was still President of the United 
States. He was looking for a good spot with a spring and a fort. He 
found them both on the site of Salina. After about 1800 Colonel A. P. 
Chouteau planted in Salina the first tree set out in Oklahoma by a 
white man. It was a paradisc tree brought from France as a seedling; 
and a descendant of this tree will be planted here today by Mr. Chou- 
teau, a direct descendant of that illustrious family. In the name of 
all the members of Alliance France of Oklahoma City, we say thank 
you to the Chouteau Memorial Association and to the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society for having made this possible.” 


; The group retired to the grounds in front of the Historical Build- 
ing for the purpose of dedicating the paradise tree that had been 
brought from Salina, 


Former Governor W. J. Holloway was introduced to make the 
dedicatory remarks. He said: “I am pleased as the President of the 
Oklahoma Memorial Association to accept this tree on behalf of the 
State of Oklahoma. I know how proud the members of the Choteau 
family must be at this time. Today the great grandson of Jean Pierre 
Chouteau is here. He is C. E. Chouteau, a fine citizen who has rendered 
great service in this state by helping preserve and protect historical 
documents and other historical materials. His daughter Yvonne is a 
great person. She was elected to the Oklahoma Hall of Fame several 
years ago. She is one of the greatest ballet dancers. 


SS 
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“The impact of the Chouteau family on Oklahoma has been great. 
This family came from New Orleans to St. Louis and had much to do 
with the establishment of that city. If you read history further, you 
will find they established the first white settlement in Oklahoma. They 
also established trading posts near Lexington, and in various other 
sections of this state. 


“This family, I think, did more than any family in American his- 
tory to help build and develop the western part of the United States. 
One of the sons of the distinguished founder of this dynasty, Pierre, 
was a partner with John Jacob Astor. The Chouteaus were instru- 
mental in bringing Osage Indians from Missouri to Oklahoma. One of 
the Chouteaus was appointed by President Jefferson as an Indian 
agent. This great family built and began the first railroad west of the 
Mississippi River. Charles Chouteau was president of the line. It was 
first called the Pacific Railroad, later to be termed the Missouri Pa- 
cific. I think the Chouteau family is entitled to as much if not more 
credit than any other in the development of the western part of the 
United States. 


“Tt is inspiring that we here today dedicate a tree which is de- 
scended from trees that were brought to this country from France 
more than one hundred fifty years ago. I am glad my name is on the 
corner stone of this Historical Society Building. I know I express 
your feelings when I say as Oklahomans of this day, we are proud to 
doff our hat to the great Chouteau family. It is a pleasure to do so.” 


Miss Muriel H. Wright, Editor of The Chronicles, was asked to 
read the inscription of the marker that had been placed near the tree. 


Colonel C. E. Chouteau and his brother, B. W. Chouteau, were in- 
troduced. 


The group then returned to the auditorium where Mr. Elmer 
Fraker, Administrative Secretary, announced the results of the ballot 
for new Directors. He said that all retiring Board members had been 
elected for a five year term in due form and by ballot as provided by 
the Constitution. 


Mr, Milt Phillips moved that all actions for the past year of the 
Board of Directors and its Executive Committee be approved. The 
motion was seconded and adopted by the entire membership present. 


The meeting adjourned at 10:45 a.m. 
(Signed) George H. Shirk, President 


(Signed) Elmer L. Fraker, Administrative Secretary. 


OFFICIAL MINUTES OF QUARTERLY MEETING, THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, QUARTER 
ENDING APRIL 28, 1960 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society was held at the Oklahoma Historical 
Society Building, being called to order by President Shirk at 10:45 
a.m. on Thursday, April 28, 1960. 


The following members answered roll call: Judge Orel Busby, 
Dr. B. B. Chapman, Judge J. G. Clift, Joe W. Curtis, Dr. Emma Estill 
Harbour, Judge R, A. Hefner, Dr. L. Wayne Johnson, Mrs. Frank Korn, 
Joe W. McBride, R. G. Miller, Dr. James D. Morrison, R. M. Mount- 
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castle, Fisher Muldrow, H. Milt Phillips, Miss Genevieve Seger, and 
George H. Shirk, President. Those absent were: Henry B. Bass, Mrs. 
George L. Bowman, Kelly Brown, Dr. E. BH, Dale, Exall English, T. J. 
Harrison, Judge N. B. Johnson, J. Lloyd Jones, and Judge Baxter 
Taylor. 


It was moved by Mr. Mountcastle and seconded by Dr. Harbour 
that absentee members be excused. The motion was put and carried. 


A motion that the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting 
be dispensed with was made by Mr. Miller. The second was made by 
Mr. Phillips and unanimously adopted by the Board. 


Mr. Elmer L. Fraker, Administrative Secretary, reported that dur- 
ing the present quarter thirty-eight new annual members and two 
new life members had been added to the rolls. He presented a list of 
books, artifacts, and other gifts that had been given by various donors 
to the Society. Miss Seger moved that the new members be approved 
and the gifts accepted. This motion was seconded by Mr. Muldrow. 
The motion was put and carried. 


In the absence of Mrs. Bowman, Treasurer, President Shirk gave a 
brief financial report. Total receipts for the year to March 31 were 
shown as $7,331.85, with total disbursements being $6,101.85. The 
report showed cash on hand in the private fund (Account 18) amount- 
ing to $4,748.00. It was pointed out the minutes of the Executive Com- 
mittee, that had been mailed to all Board members, gave complete 
financial details of the Society’s operation. 


A report was made by Mr. Phillips concerning the work of the 
Microfilm Department. He said that approximately 900,000 pages of 
newspapers would be microfilmed during the year. He told of plans of 
the Microfilm Committee for building a vault in the Historical Society 
Building to be used in filing negative microfilm. He stated that work 
on this project would soon get under way. 


In making his report for the Historic Sites Committee, Dr. James 
D. Morrison said that work was progressing in planning the restora- 
tion of the Old Chief’s House near Swink. He said that he was certain 
Mrs. Chrisler, one of the donors of the Old House, would consent to be 
custodian of the building on behalf of the Society when it is restored. 
He further stated that more definite arrangements would be made by 
him with her in the near future. Dr. Morrison told of a trip he and Dr. 
Schaeffer had made to old Fort Washita. He said that this trip was a 
preliminary to possible excavations that might be made there in the 
future by Dr. Schaeffer. 


Mr. Mountcastle called attention to the destruction in general of 
property at Fort Gibson and specifically to those parts of that historic 
site which are owned by the Historical Society. He urged that the 
Society take definite steps to prevent further loss and damage at Fort 
Gibson. Mr. Phillips moved that the Board request Mr. Fraker to make 
a personal survey of the situation at Fort Gibson and report back to 
the Board at its next meeting, with his recommendations for action to 
be taken. The motion was seconded by Mr. Curtis and adopted by the 
Board. 


A report was made by Mr. Muldrow for the special Membership 
Fund Committee. He said it was the committee’s recommendation that 
all life membership money be impounded and placed in a special fund. 
He then moved that funds coming from life memberships be held in 
escrow until the next quarterly meeting, when the committee would 
make a report recommending the method of investing such funds. 
This motion was seconded by Judge Hefner and adopted by the Board. 
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Mr. Miller, Chairman of the annual Tour Committee, stated that 
all preliminary arrangements for the 1960 tour had been made, He said 
that two geologists would accompany the tour to explain various 
geological formations that would be seen during the trip. He also 
announced that Educational Channel 13 would make a thirty minute 
oo program of the tour which would later be broadcast from that 
station. 


It was moved by Dr. Morrison that easement recorded in Book 282, 
Page 6, covering real estate in Choctaw County, Oklahoma, described: 


That portion of the Northeast Quarter (NE) of Section 
Twenty-three (23), Township Six (6) South, Range Twenty 
(20) Hast, described: Beginning at a point 2359 feet West and 
1034 feet South of the Northeast corner thereof; thence North 
50° 10’ Hast 125 feet; thence South 30° 55’ Hast 200 feet; 
thence South 39° 50’ West 125 feet; thence North 59° 5’ West 
200 feet to the point of beginning 
be accepted. The motion was seconded by Mr. Curtis, and upon a vote 
was adopted. 


President Shirk spoke in commendation of Dr. Chapman and his 
group for the splendid manner in which the historical marker dedica- 
tion was conducted at Stillwater on April 10. 


The President called the attention of the Board to correspondence 
with the Tulsa office of the Corps of Engineers regarding the inunda- 
tion of Bear’s Glen in Pawnee County, the site where Washington 
Irving and his party camped on the night of October 15, 1832. The 
correspondence revealed that a field survey indicated that it would be 
entirely impractical to remove Irving’s rock to higher ground. In 
view of a relocation of U. S. Highway 64, so that it will pass in an 
East-West direction just South of the crest of the South rim of Bear’s 
Glen, it appeared that the area between the new U. S. 64 and the South 
rim of the Glen should be preserved as a park and historical moument 
to the exclusion of commercial interests. The Board reviewed the 
entire correspondence and the file of the Society regarding this pro- 
ject. After further discussion, Mr. Phillips presented for consideration 
and moved the adoption of a resolution reading: 


RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, Washington Irving, a distinguished man of Ameri- 
can letters, and his party, camped on the night of October 15, 
1832, in Bear’s Glenn, a historical site in Pawnee County and 
which site is one of the few exact locations in Oklahoma that 
may be today designated with accuracy visited by this expedi- 
tion; and 


WHERBAS, Bear’s Glen will be soon inundated by the waters 
of Keystone Dam and the Oklahoma Historical Society is de- 
sirous that this not permit a complete loss to posterity of the 
historical aspects of this glen or canyon; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Oklahoma Historical Society that the United 
States Government be requested to set aside that area to be 
located between the new U. S. Highway 64 and the South rim 
‘of the Bear’s Glen canyon as a historical park and memorial; 
and that the same be beautified and maintained by the Corps 
of Engineers in a manner consistent with such purpose; BE 
IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Corps of Engineers ex- 
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clude commercial interests from the use of the cove to be 
formed by water filling this canyon or glen; that boat houses, 
piers, and other water installations be not permitted in such 
cove and that the same remain for all time as a memorial to 
this great American. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. Mountcastle and upon a vote the 
resolution was adopted unanimously. The Administrative Secretary 
was requested to advise all parties that the foregoing resolution con- 
stituted the policy of the Society and that the staff work closely with 
the Planning and Resources Board and the Corps of Hngineers to see 
that the same was implemented. 


After some discussion concerning the old home of Chief Charles 
Journeycake near Alluwe, it was moved by Mr. Phillips and seconded 
by Miss Seger that the Oklahoma Historical Society encourage the 
preservation of the Journeycake home, but not assume primary 
responsibility. Motion was adopted when put. 


President Shirk said that in accordance with the Constitution of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society, election of officers would be held at 
this meeting. 


After paying a brief tribute to the work and leadership that Mr. 
Shirk had given to the Society, Mr. Phillips nominated Mr. Shirk to 
succeed himself for another term as President. The motion was sec- 
onded by Miss Seger. It was then moved by Mr. Mountcastle and 
seconded by Mr. Miller that the nominations cease and that George H. 
Shirk be reelected by acclamation. With Vice President Phillips pre- 
siding, the motion was unanimously adopted. 


For the office of First Vice President Mr. Mountcastle moved the 
reelection of Mr. Phillips. Mr. Muldrow with the second of Judge R. 
A. Hefner moved that the nominations cease and Mr. Phillips be 
elected by acclamation. The motion was put and unanimously carried. 


Dr. Harbour moved that Judge Baxter Taylor be reelected as 
Second Vice President. This motion was seconded by Mr. Mountcastle 
and unanimously adopted. 


Miss Seger moved that Mrs. George Bowman be reelected as 
Treasurer. Mrs. Korn seconded the motion which was also unani- 
mously adopted. 


It was pointed out that the Executive Committee had approved the 
recommendation of the Administrative Secretary that all staff mem- 
bers be reappointed for a two year term beginninng this date. Judge 
J. G. Clift moved that the recommendation of the Administrative Secre- 
tary and the action of the Executive Committee reappointing all staff 
members for two years be approved. The motion was seconded by 
Judge Hefner. President Shirk then put the motion which was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Upon the motion of Mr. Phillips and the second of Mr. Muldrow 
Mr. Fraker was unanimously reelected Administrative Secretary of the 
Society for the upcoming two year period. On behalf of the staff, Mr. 
Fraker expressed thanks to the Board for their action in reelecting 
all of the staff members. 


Mr. Phillips stated he would like to add to the microfilm Com- 
mittee report that it had been through the efforts of Mr. Morton Har- 
rison of Tulsa that the Society had been able to secure the most com- 
plete file of the Cherokee Advocate in existence. He said this was 
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being brought about by refilming issues now in the possession of the 
Thomas Gilcrease Museum. He pointed out that when this was done, 
only three issues of the Advocate, printed in its first three years, 
would be missing. 


President Shirk announced the following committee appointments 
—Executive Committee: Fisher Muldrow, R. G. Miller; Publications 
Committee: R. G. Miller, Chairman, Dr. E. BE. Dale, Milt Phillips, Joe 
W. McBride, Dr. B. B. Chapman, and Elmer L. Fraker; House and 
Grounds: Henry B. Bass, Chairman, Joe McBride, Mrs. Frank Korn, 
Joe W. Curtis, and Judge N. B. Johnson; Annual Tour Committee: 
R. G. Miller, Chairman, Henry B. Bass, Mrs, George L. Bowman, Judge 
J. G. Clift, and Dr. James D. Morrison; Historical Day Committee: T. 
J. Harrison, Chairman, J. Lloyd Jones, and R. M. Mountcastle; Micro- 
film Committee: Milt Phillips, Chairman, Joe Curtis, Mrs. George L. 
Bowman; Advisory: Ben Blackstock, Ray Dwyer, and Lou Allard; 
Library Committee: Joe Curtis, Chairman, Dr. L. Wayne Johnson, Dr. 
Emma WHstill Harbour, Dr. B. B, Chapman, and Judge R. A. Hefner; 
Historic Sites Committee: Dr. James D. Morrison, Chairman, R. G. 
Miller, Miss Genevieve Seger, George H. Shirk, and Judge Orel Busby; 
Advisory: Miss Muriel H. Wright, James M. Bullard, Mrs. Grant Fore- 
man, Dr. T. L. Ballenger, Vernon H. Brown, Mrs. John D. Frizzell, 
Dave D. Price, Kenneth Hoevel and John Freed. 


Mr. Joe McBride, being a new member of the Board, was calied 
upon for any comments he might choose to make. In a brief talk, Mr. 
McBride said he considered his election to the Board of Directors of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society as one of the finest honors that had 
happened in his life time. He said he hoped to be an active member 
of the Board. 


A motion was made by Judge Hefner that a membership committeé 
be added to the standing committees. Mr. Phillips seconded the motion 
which was adopted. President Shirk then appointed the following to 
the Membership Committee: Judge Busby, Chairman, Miss Genevieve 
Seger, R. G. Miller, Joe McBride, and J. Lloyd Jones. 


Some discussion was held concerning the Heavener rune stone. 
Mr. Miller said that Senator Robert S. Kerr had been helping by seek- 
ing information from officials in the Scandinavian countries. Mr. 
Miller said when further information had been received he would make 
a full report to the Board. 


On behalf of the Board, Miss Seger expressed thanks to those 
members of the staff who had been responsible for serving coffee 
and doughnuts prior to the Board meeting being called to order. 


Dr. B. B. Chapman stated that he was placing a picture of Theo- 
dore A. Penland, last Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic in the Union Room. He said the Women’s Relief Corps, at 


- their state tent meeting held in Ponca City on April 27, 1960, had given 


the picture to the Historical Society and had requested him to make 
the presentation. President Shirk thanked Dr. Chapman for his 
assistance in this matter. 


It being determined there was no further business to come bexore 
the meeting, adjournment was announced at 12:20 p.m. 


(Signed) George H. Shirk, President 


(Signed) Elmer L. Fraker, Administrative Secretary 
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GIFTS PRESENTED—APRIL 27, 1960 


LIBRARY: é 
Constitution, Treaties and Laws of the Chickasaw Nation—David A. 
Homer. . 3 - 
Constitution, Treaties and Laws of the Chickasaw Nation (in Chicka- 

saw )—David A. Homer 
Donor: CC. BE. McCarty, Oklahoma City : 
“Cemetery Records—Veterans of the Grand Army of the Republic 
Buried in Sunny Lane Cemetery.” 
Donor: John W. Chaffee, Del City 
“The United States National Museum Annual Report, 1959” 
Donor: Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C. 
Sermon Teats of a Country Preacher—Sam West 
Heads or Tails?—Sam West 
The West Family Album—Sam West 
Donor: Sam West, Muldrow, Oklahoma 
“Oklahoma, A Guide to Materials in the National Archives” 
Nazi-Soviet Relations 1989-1941 
“Tist of Documents Concerning the Negotiation of Ratified Indian 
Treaties 1801-1869” 
“Disposition of Federal Records” 
“Preliminary Inventory of the Land-Entry Papers of the General Land 
Office” 
“A Guide to the Microfilm Collection of Early State Records, Supple- 
ment”’ 
“Rules and Regulations of the of the Oklahoma County Planning Com- 
mission”’ 
“Bibliographical Procedures and Style’. 
History of American Bar Association—EHdson R. Sunderland 
Our Vichy Gamble—William L. Langer 
Map Showing the Routes Across the Texas Panhandle of Josiah Gregg 
in 1840 and Captain R. B. Marcy in 1849 
File of Oklahoma Historical Society News Letters 
Donor: George H. Shirk, Oklahoma City 
Map of Georgia showing land lotteries 
Donor: Mrs. Frank Grass, Oklahoma City 
Wesley I. Nunn: His Life and His Contributions in Advertising—Wil- 
liam Bruce Anthony III 
Donor: Wesley I. Nunn, Chicago Illinois 
5 Volumes Testimony Taken Before the Committee and Investigation of 
Haecutive, Legislative and Judicial Officers, Special Session, 9th 
Legislature of Oklahoma, 1923 
Donor: Mrs. J. B. Phillips, Seminole 
Bquity Records of Old 96 and Abbeville District—Volume T 
Donor: Mrs. M. B. Biggerstaff, Oklahoma City 
A Synopsis of Enalish Syntaw—Bugene A. Nida 
Donor: University of Oklahoma Library, Norman, Oklahoma 
Jackson County, Missouri. Census of 1830, 1840, 1850 
Donor: Mrs. H. BE. Poppino, Kansas City, Missouri 
Register of the Society of Sons of the Revolution in the State of Mis- 
souri 1901-1903 
Donor: Mrs. J. R. Orrell, Oklahoma Gity 
175th Anniversary Tssue of Together, Methodist Magazine 
Donor: Reverend I. A. McRill, Oklahoma City 
1880 Census of Arkansas (Faulkner-Franklin GCounties)—Microfilm 
Donor: Lee A. McKinney, Choctaw 
“Christmas in the Home of a Texas Pioneer”—Annie K, Logan 
Donor: David M. Logan, Okmulgee 
Roosevelt’s Road to Russia—George N. Crocker 
Donor: The Foundation for Foreign Affairs, Inc., Chicago, 
Tilinois 
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Methodism in Enid—Henry B. Bass and John H. Bass 
Donor: Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Bass, Enid 
Mr. Krushchev in America 
Donor: The Soviet Embassy, Washington, D. C. 
Souvenir Booklet “The Wedding of H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth and Lt. 
Philip Mountbatten” 
“Punch Almanac” 
“The Sketch’’, December 1957 
“London Illustrated News’, December 1949 
“Picture Post”, February 1952 
“The Sphere’, November 1949 
Special Coronation Supplement, London Daily Teleegraph May 12, 1937 
Group of 11 English newspapers 
Donor: Miss Golda B. Slief, Oklahoma City 
“That the Past Shall Live” 
Donor: The National Park Service, Santta Fe, New Mexico 
“The Oklahoma Lutheran’’, September 1937 
89 issues of “The Lutheran Witness” | 
25th Anniversary Issue “Oklahoma District of the International Wal- 
ther League” 
25th Anniversary Issue ‘‘Lutherhoma” 
“25th Anniversary of the Oklahoma District of the Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod’”’ 
Donor: Reverend W. A. Haefker. Granite, Oklahoma 
“National Cowboy Hall of Fame and Museum” 
“Progressive Oklahoma” 
“Wifth Annual Cherokee National Holiday” 
“Creek Nation Capitol and Indian Museum” 
Oklahoma Lock Stock and Barrell—Tvrell Renas 
Donor: Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma City 


MUSEUM: 
Pictures: 
Water Color by Ernest Spybuck 
Donor: Mrs. Harry Gilstrap, Oklahoma City 
Six water color paintings by Acee Blue Hagle 
Donor: Leslie M. McRill, Oklahoma City 
Rune Stone 
Donor: R. G. Miller, Oklahoma City 
Large framed picture of Chief Red Cloud, Cheyenne 
Donors: Millar W. and Joseph O. Hickox, Mt. Wilson, Cali- 
fornia 
Eight early day photographs of Geary and persons who lived there 
Donor: Mrs. Lucy EB. Dimelow, Staten Island, New York 
Fort Smith and Western engine 
Donor: J. T. Compton, Seminole, Oklahoma 
Juanita Trading Company, Crowder, Indian Territory 
Eureka Drug Company, and Post Office, South Canadian, Indian Ter- 
ritory 
South Canadian Town Band 
Canadian, Oklahoma Post Office 1925 
Lewis McCurtain 
Mrs. Lewis McCurtain 
Two stamp pictures of Maude Weldemere 
Certificate to make kindling 
Pension Card 
Donor: Charles C. Rone. College Park, Georgia 
Liquor store at El Reno, Oklahoma Territory 
Oklahoma Jewelry Store 
Mrs. Joseph Urbansky 
Jewish Council Costume Party 
Donor: A. J. Urbansky, Oklahoma City 
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Indian scene from Harper’s Weekly, 1876 
Wim. Jennings Bryan 
Wi. Howard Taft 
Alice Roosevelt 
Dr. Grant Foreman 
Donor: Mrs. Carolyn Foreman, Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Exhibits: 
‘Yray, Glasses aud Pitcher decorated with sketches by Acee Blue EHagle 
wonor: Mr. R. M. Knox, Enid, Oklahoma 
Wooden churn, coffee pot, moving picture machine, and tomahawk 
Donor: W. H. Williams, Tonkawa, Oklahoma 
Shot gun, clock 
WVonor: Mrs. Irene Bartel, Colony, Oklahoma 
Two headdresses 
Headdress decoration 
‘wo pairs moccasins 
Cheyenne pipe bag 
Cheyenne toy beds 
Beaded moccasins for a baby 
Child’s beaded purse 
Child’s saddle blanket 
Yoy parfleche 
Medicine charm 
Beaded knife case 
Two pairs men’s leggings 
One pair women’s leggings 
Men’s leggings tinted green 
Buckskin dress 
Buckskin shirt 
Donor: Millar W. and Joseph O. Hickox, Mt. Wilson, Calif. 
Town seal of Keokuk Falls 
Donor: Mrs. Maud Brant, Tecumseh, Oklahoma 
Set of toy dishes 
Donor: Mrs. George L. Bowman, Kingfisher, Oklahoma 
School bell 
Apple peeler 
Cherry pitter 
Skirt 
Jacket 
Two pairs shoes 
Black Silk bag 
Leather pillow top 
Stand table, burned wood 
Three plaques 
Picture frame 
Campaign badge 
Donor: A. J. Urbansky, Oklahoma City 
Medical instruments (eighty-three) 
Donor: Mrs. O. BE. Howell, Norman, Oklahoma 
Three dress uniforms and cape 
Donor: Major General Fred S. Borum, Oklahoma City 
CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL ROOM: 
Book Volume 1, ‘Battlefield of Pea Ridge, Arkansas; Battle Folk Lore 
—Battlegrams and Generals” 


Book, Volume 2 “The Glamorous Struggle Behind the Battle of Pea 
Ridge” 


Donor: Mrs. T. F. Gorman, Oklahoma City 
UNION MEMORIAL ROOM: 


China plate depicting “Our Vanishing Army” of the Civil War 
Donor: Mrs. Elie Macarty, Oklahoma City 
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China plate commemorating Lincoln Sesquicentennial, 1809-1959 
Newspaper clippings and photographs from The Illinois State Journal, 
Springfield, Illinois, dated February 13, 1959 
Donor: Mrs. Edna Thomas, Bl Reno, Oklahoma 
NEW MEMBERS FOR THE QUARTER JANUARY 29, 1960 


TO APRIL 28, 1960: 
NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Allen, Mrs. C. B. 
Sneed, Earl 


NEW ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Neher, Mrs. Fred 

Cone, Laurance D. 
Cotton, Robt. 

McKinney, Lee A. 
Neilson, W. P. 

Shwen, Bill 

Adams, Martha Marie 
Adams, W. C. 

McDonald, Mrs. H. L. 
McClellan, Mrs. Coe Davis 
Cathey, Mrs. Robert Lee 
Brown, Guy H. 

Holliday, Clyde M. 
Birdwell, Mrs. Banton 
Crable. A. L. 

Harris, Lillian 

Hines, J. B. 

Newhern. Mary HE. 
Pevners, Mrs. Charles C. 
Thompson, Mrs. Leslie A. 
Ullestad, Mrs. Rhea Hunt 
Torbett, H. Bill 
Standifer, Virgil C. 
Muchmore, Gareth 
Billau, Lynn C. 

Giles, F. S. 

Hill, Robert Burns 
Illenberg, Kenneth L. 
Ingle, Millie 

Roark, Edna M. 

Eads, Mary FE. 

Nichols, W. R. 
Anderson, Mrs. Karl K. 
McCready, William S. 
Brown, Dorothy J. 
Caton, Mrs. Jewell Brown 
Hacker, J. Sheldon 
Hickman, Miss Lucy 


Madill, Oklahoma 
Norman Oklahoma 


Altus, Oklahoma 
Anadarko, Oklahoma 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
Choctaw, Oklahoma 
Enid, Oklahoma 
Lawton, Oklahoma 
Midwest City, Oklahoma 
39: ” ” 


” ” ” 


Newkirk, Oklahoma 
Nicoma Park, Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 

” ” 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
” ” ” 


Okmulgee, Oklahoma 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma 
Ponea City, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Redondo Beach, California 
Simla, Colorado 

Rabun Gap, Georgia 
Dallas, Texas 

Mathis. Texas 

North Pleasanton, Texas 
Tvler, Texas 

Washington, D. C. 
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Order Form 
for 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
Publications 


MARK OF HERITAGE: 


A beautifully illustrated brochure in colors, locating all 
131 markers erected by the Oklahoma Historical Society and 
giving historical data concerning each. It is a history of 
Oklahoma told by the markers and handsome illustrated map. 


Price $1.00. Add 15c for postage with each order. 
Si aie La ae BHCIOSEG LO es 4e2-:, copies. 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 


This booklet tells the story of Oklahoma as revealed by 
the museums in the Oklahoma Historical Society Building. 
Each splendid picture is accompanied by a brief article of 
explanation. Authentic data on the Historical Society’s Museum 
Collections. 


Price 75e. Add 15e for postage with each order. 
Se acne eis enclosed for 543 copies. 
THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Historical Building 
Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA HISTORIC SITES SURVEY 

Listings and brief descriptions of 557 historic sites in the 
State of Oklahoma. 

Price 25e. Add 10c¢ for postage. 


SVE A achat enclosed ‘for 22.5 ete copies. 


THE BUTTERFIELD OVERLAND MATL 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Story of Butterfield Trail across Oklahoma and map of 
route. 


Price 25c. Add 5c for postage. 


ALONG THE WASHINGTON IRVING TRATL 
IN OKLAHOMA 


Concise story and description of Washington Irving’s A 
Tour On The Prairies. Map of route taken by Irving and his 
group in 1832. 


Price 50c. Add 5e for postage. 


Geos eee aera: enclosed’ forsee copies. 


OKLAHOMA CITY FROM PUBLIC LAND 
TO PRIVATE PROPERTY 


An accurate story of the founding and early development of 
Oklahoma City written by Dr. B. B. Chapman. 


Price $1.25. Add 10¢ for postage. 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested in 
the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, May 
26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the promotion 
of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the collection 
and preservation of the State’s historical records, pictures, and 
relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation of all citizens 
of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by the 
Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is distributed 
free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly articles as 
well as those of popular interest, together with book reviews, 
historical notes, etc. Such contributions will be considered 
for publication by the Editor and the Publication Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is open 
to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for college 
and university professors, for those engaged in research in 
Okiahoma and Indian history, for high school history teachers, 
for others interested in the State’s history, and for librarians. 
The annual dues are $3.00 and include a subscription to The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. Life membership may be secured 
upon the payment of $50.00. Regular subscription to The 
Chronicles is $4.00 annually; single copies of the magazine 
(1937 to current number), $1.00 each plus postage. All dues 
and correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Administrative Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society 
Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


